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THU CRITIC 


This pirn*, though not so uniformly brilliant os The School 
tor Scandal, is yet worth) of Sheridan, a name that at once 
forms the glory and the disgrace of the British nation. That 
it is our glory belongs to the genius of him who bore it* 
that it is our disgrace is the fault of the heartless u\ance, the 
stupid insensibility to talent, which could Miller smli merit 
to expin* m unpitied poverty 1 The time was, when English 
Nobles and English Pi mcos wore the fosteiers of genius, but 
that time has past away, and the iv.h of the present century 
employ their wealth much more to their own satisfaction as 
well as glory of the nation They are of opinion with Farmer 
Ashfield, who held genius to be the worst horse m the stable, 
but then they go beyond the honest farmer in their practice, 
for it does not appear that he denied the worthless animal 
either food or shelter, while these gentlemen will grant him 
neither one nor the oilier. 

The plan of The Critic is not altogether new to the Eng¬ 
lish language; wo have something very similar to it m the 
Rehearsal of Buckingham, and the Pasqmn of Fielding ; but 
the merit of the execution belongs entirely to Sheridan, and 
bis work is likely to outlive those of his predecessors not only 
from its superior brilliant y, blit because it is less local in its 
language and character; it is true that Sir Fretful was the 
portrait, and no very favourable one, of the celebrated Cum¬ 
berland, but the feelings of Sir Fretful are the feelings of all 
jmes and all people. Had Sheridan given only a portrait of 
peculiar manners, the value of the portrait must have been 
jji a great measuu* lost with the original; but by painting 
•assions he has formed a work that is not likely to lose any 
|f its interest till the last spark of taste amongst us is ex- 
ingiiished.—“ Vet after all it was a scurvy trick ”—Poor 
witniberiaiid was a lively writer, an elegant though perhaps 



i) 

• ‘llot profound scholar, and, if the chronicle of the time ! 
nut, an amiable and worthy man. 

v - Let the earth cover and prnte< t its dead 
\M41cUet man's breath thither return m peace 
From whence it came; his spirit to the skies, 

His bodt to the clay of which 'iwas form’d, 

Impailcd to him as a loan for life, 

Winch he and all must render back again 
To earth, the common mother o! mankind. 

Moschion , in the Ohwi ret 

So wrote Cumberland ; let him have the benefit of its 
application; his life was a life of pain, and malice lias been 
busy with him in the grave; weeds have grown abundantly 
round it, and holy is the laboui that plucks a nettle liom the 
habitation of the dead 

The dialogue of the Critic has more humoiu and less vut 
than the School for Scandal, in winch icspect it seems ncai l> 
allied to the author’s earlier work of the liivals The hu¬ 
mour, indeed, is extremely rich, and we must confess, thought 
we expect the opinion will be leceived “ naso adunco” 
that we think humour a higher quality than wit. The invo¬ 
luntary absurdities of Dangle are to us a higher treat than all 
the smart speeches of Mr. Sneer, who, however, is a wit of 
the first order; for instance, Dangle’s declaration that the 
Interpreter is the hardest to be understood of the two,* and 
the praying chorus, are delightful 

it is perhaps a misfortune that Sheridan wrote die School 
for Scandal at so early a period of his career; the very ex¬ 
cellence of this piece seems to have ternlied him, and para¬ 
lyzed his powers; having no one else to fear, lie feared 
himself, but we have no right to complain; had he written* 
only one of his excellent Comedies, he had done enough foil 
his own glory and that of Ins brilliant, though neglected* 
country. 


A portion of the text omitted in the Representation. 
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The Sister Muses, whom these realms obey. 

Who o'er the Drama hold divided stray, 

Sometimes , by evil counsellors, 'its said. 

Like earth-born potentates have been misfed 
In those gay days of wickedness and wit, 

When Viltiers criticiz'd what Dryden writ. 

The Tragic Q,veen, to please a tasteless crowd i 
Had learn d to bellow, rant , and toar so loud, 

That frighten d Nature, her best f riend befoie, 

The blust'ring beldam's company forswore, 

Her comic Sister, who had wit 'Us true. 

With all her merits, had her failings too ; 

And would sometimes m mitlhjul moments use 
A style too flippant for a u ell-bred Muse. 

Then female modesty abash'd, began 
To seek the friendly refuge of thefan, 

Auhile behind that slight inlrenchment stood , 

1 Till driv'nfrom thence, she left the stage for good. 
In our mote pivus, and jar chaster times ! 

These sure no longer are the Muse's crimes ! 

Hut some complain that, formerfaults to shun. 

The reformation to extremes has run. 

Thefrantic hero's wild delirium past. 

Now insipidity succeeds bombast j 
So slow Melpomene's cold numbers creep. 

Here dullness seems her drowsy court to keep. 

And we, are scarce awake, u'hilsl you arefast asleep, 
j Thalia, once so ill behav'd and rude, 

* Reform'd, is now become an arrant prude. 
Retailing nightly to the yawning pit. 

The purest morals, undefiTd by wit / 

Our Author offers in these motley scenes, 

A slight remonstrance to the Drama's queens, 
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Nor let the goddesses he over nice , 

Free spoken swBects <p * % e the he.si adoitjp. 

Aft. hough not (Jin tv a nor no m fits trade, 
W&'$^0*&ni(/ht iefjanes no common aid. 
WffilNpf #r friendly, just, and pun tful court, 
TWme*Hmbussador to beg support. 

Van be undaunted , hr are the rnfn\ urge l 
In rtrtl broils , a rift brother bards engage l 
HoldJorl/i their errors to the public eye , 

A ag more , e'en Newspapers themselres defy? 

Sag, must his single arm encounter alll 
By numbers ranquis/dd, e'en the hr are mag fall; 
And though no lender should success distrust , 

Whose troops are willing, and whose cause is just ; 
To bid such hosts oj angry Joes dejiunce. 

His chiej'dependance must be, your alliance. 


©me of Representation. 


The time tins piece takes in representation, is one hour 
and three quarters 


Stage Directions. 


By k.h. . 

. is meant . . Right Hand. 

LH. . 


S.E. . 


U E. . 

.Upper Entrance. 

M.D. . 


D.F. . 

. . . Door in Flat. 

R.H t). 

. . Right Hand Door. 

L 1I.1>. 

. . Left Hand Door. 









Costume. 


dangle 

Blue coat, white waistcoat and breeches. 

SNEER 

Brown coat, white waistcoat, and black bieeches. 

PUFF. 

Blue coat, white waistcoat, and drab coloured breeches. 

SIR FRETFUL PLAGIARY. 

Half* dress suit. 

MRS. DANUBE. 

Fashionable morning dress. 

LORD BURLEIGH. 

Black velvet doublet, trunks and cloak 

EARL LEICESTER 

Brow n—ibid. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON. 

Blue—ibid. 

BEEFEATER. 

Beefeater’s dress. 

WHISKER \NDOS. 

Blue and orange Spanish dress. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

Buff and scarlet—ibid 

TILBURJNA. 

First dress—Brocade petticoat, body, and train.—Second 
dress.—White satin, and white muslin veil. 

CONFIDANT. 

First dress —Brocade gowm.—Second dress —-White 
muslin. 

NE1CES. 

Brocade Petticoats, body’s, and trams 
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Drury Lane. 

Dangle . Mr. Palmer. 

Sneer . Mr. Powell. 

Sir Fretful Plagiary . . Mr. Dow ton. 

Under Prompter .... Mr. Marl docks. 
Puff . Mr. Hurley. 

Mis. Dangle . Mis.Sparks. 

Characters oj the Tragedy 

Lord Burleigh .... Mr. Marshall. 
Governor of Tilbury Fort . Mr. Carr. 

Earl of Leicester . . . Mr.Coveney. 
Sir Walter Raleigh . . . Mr.Hughes. 

Sir Christopher llatton . Mr. Minton. 
Master oj the Horse . . Mr.Ebsw'orth. 

Beefeater . Mr. Smith. 

DonFerclo Wluskerandos Mr.Oxberry. 

First Niece . Miss I vers. 

Second Niece ..... Miss Cooke. 

Confidant . Miss Tidsw ell. 

Tilbunna . Mrs.Orger. 


Co tent Garden. 

Mr Connor. 
Mr. Egor ton. 
Mr.W Karren. 
Mr. King. 

Mr. Jones. 

Mrs. Connor. 


Mr Williams. 
Mr.Comer. 
Mr. Jeflones. 
Mr Trehy. 
Mr. Menage. 
Mr. Atkins. 
Mr. J. Russell. 
Mr. Liston. 

Mrs. Coates. 
Mrs. Sexton. 

Mrs. Gibbs. 


Guards , Constables , Servants, Chorus , Rivers , 
Attendants , $c. $c. 






THE CRITIC. 


ACT I. 

SCENE I .—Mt. and Mrs Dangle at Breakfast, and read¬ 
ing Newspapers. 

D \ ingle ( Reading, L11) 

4 Bri ms to Lord North’— 4 Lot tor the Second on the 
4 Slate of the Army.’—Pshaw* * To the iirM; L— dash 
4 i) ol‘ the A— dash V .*— 4 Genuine Extract of a Letter 
‘ from St Kilt's 1 —> Coxhoath intelligence .’— 4 It is now 
4 confidently asserted that Sir Chaties Hardy. 1 —Pshaw*— 
Nothing hut about the fleet and the nation*—and 1 hate all 
polities but theatrical politics.—Where’s the Morning Chron¬ 
icle? 

Mrs. D. (r.h ) Yes, that's your Gazette. 

Dan So, here we have it.— 

4 Theatrual intiHiqence extraordinary ?— 4 We hear there 
~ 4 is a new tragedy in rehearsal at Drury-lane theatre, call’d 
4 the Spanish Armada, said to be written by Mr. Puff, a 
4 gentleman well known in the theatrical world; if we may 
‘ allow ourselves to give credit to the report of the per- 
4 formers, who, truth to say, are m general but indifferent 
4 judges, this piece abounds with the mo.>t striking and re- 
4 ceived beauties of modem composition.” — So ! 1 am very 
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glad rnv friend Puff’s tragedy is in such forwardness.'—Mr*-' 
Dangle, my dear, you will he \ory glad to hear that Pull’s 
tragedy— 

M/s. D. Lord, Mr. Dangle, why will you plague me 
about such nonsense^—Now 7 the plays are begun, I shall 
luye no jieace.—Isn’t it sufficient to make you isoil ridicu¬ 
lous In vour passion tor the theatie, without tonunuallv 
tea/ing me to join y ou 7 — Wh\ can’t you ride mum hobby - 
liorse without desiiing to place me on a pillion behind }ou, 
Mr. Dangle * 

Dan Na>, my dear, J was only going to lead— 

Mrs. D. No, no; vou will never read anything that’s 
worth listening Ur —you hale to hear about your countiy ; 
theie are letters every day with Homan siguatutes, demon¬ 
strating the certainty of an invasion, and proving that the 
nation is utterly undone—But 3011 never will read any thing 
to entertain one 

Dan. What has a woman to do with politics. Mis. 
Dangle? 

Mrs. J). And what have you to do with the theatre, Mr. 
Dangle f —Why should you affect the character of a critic? 
I have no patience with you '—haven’t you made youiself 
the jest of all vour acquaintance by your interference m mat¬ 
ters wheie you have no business?—Aie not you call’d a 
theatrical Quidnunc, and a mock Maecenas to second-hand 
authors? 

Dan. True; my power with the managers is pretty noto¬ 
rious; but is it no credit to have applications from ell quar¬ 
ters lor my inleiest ?—From lords to recommend fidlers, 
from ladies to get boxes, from authors to get answers, and 
from actors to get engagements ? 

M/s. D. Yes, truly; you have contrived to get a share 
in all the plague and trouble of theatrical propeity, without 
the profit, or even the credit of the abuse that attends 
it. 

Dan. I am sure, Mrs. Dangle, you are no loser by it, 
however; you have all the advantages of it: mightn’t you, 
last winter, have had the reading of the new Pantomime a 
fortnight previous to its performance?—And doesn’t Mr. 
Spring let you take places for a play before it is adver- 
Wd, and set you down for a box for every new piece through 
the season?—And did’nt my friend, Mr. Smatter, dedi- 
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cate Ins last farce to you at ni} particular request, Mrs. 
Dangle ? 

Ahs. D. Yes; but wasn’t tlie farce damn’d, Mr. Dan¬ 
gle?—And to be sure it is extremely pleasant to have one’s 
house made the motley rendezvous of all the lacqueys of 
Jili'i.itiue: the very high change of trading authors and job¬ 
bing dilics!—Yes, my drawing-room is an absolute register- 
ofliee for candidate actors, and poets without character; 
then to be continually ala lined with Misses and Ma'ams 
piping hysteric changes on Juliets and Donndas, Pollys and 
Ophelias; and the very furniture trembling at the proba¬ 
tionary si arts and unprovok'd rants of would-be Richards 
and Hamlets*—And what is worse than all, now that the 
manager has monopoliz’d the opera-house, haven’t we the Sig¬ 
nors and Signoras calling here, sliding their smooth semi¬ 
breves, and gargling glib divisions m their outlandish throats; 
—with foreign emissaries and French spies, for aught I 
know, disguised like fidlers and figure dancers! 

f)'rt Alert}* Mrs. Dangle * 

Airs. D. And to employ your self so idly at such an 
aJ.n niuig crisis as this too—when, if you had the least spi¬ 
rit, \ou would have been at the head of one of the West¬ 
minster associations—or trailing a volunteer pike m the 
Artillery Ground *—Rut you—o'my conscience, 1 believe if 
the French were landed lo-moirow, your first inquiiy would 
be, whether they had brought a thentnenl troop with them. 

Dan. Mrs. Dangle, it does not signify —1 say the stage is 
* the Alnror of Nature,’ and the .ulors are * the Abstiact, 
and brief Chronicles of the tune.'—and pray what can a 
man of sense study better ?—Resides, you will not easily 
persuade me that there is no credit or importance in being 
at the head of a band of critics, who take upon them to de¬ 
cade for the whole town, whose opinion and patronage all 
writers solicit, and whose recommendation no manager dares 
refuse! * 

Airs. D. Ridiculous *—Roth managers and authors of the 
least mei it laugh at your pretensions.—The public is their 
critic,—without whose fair approbation they know no play 
can rest on the stage, and with whose applause they welcome 
such attacks as yours, and laugh at the malice of them, 
where they can’t at the wit. 

Dan, Very well,—madam, very well. 

B 2 
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Enter Servant, l h. 

Sern. Mr Sneer, sir, to wait on you. 

Dan. O, show Mi Snoor up [/?./ it Servant, I. n ] Plague 
on’t, now ve must appear loving and affectionate, or Sneer 
wHI lntell us into a storv 

Mn. D. With all iny heail; you can’t be nioii? ialien- 
Ions than you are 

Dan. You are enough to provoke— 

Enter Sneer, lh. 

Ha! my dear Sneer, 1 am vastly glad to sec you. My 
dear, here’s Mr Sneer. 

Mrs. D Good morning to vou, sir. 

Dan Mrs. Dangle and 1 have been diverting ourselves 
with the papers—Pray, Sneer, won't vou go to Drurv-lane 
theatie the first night of Pull’s tragedy f 

Sneer. Yes; but 1 suppose one shan’t be able to get in, 
for on the first night of a new piece they alw ays fill the house 
with ordeis to support it. Put here, Dangle, 1 have brought 
you two pieces, one of whuli you must exert youisell to 
make the managers accept, I can tell you that, for *tis writ¬ 
ten by a person of consequence 

Dan. So 1 now my plagues arc beginning. 

Sneer. Aye, 1 arn glad of it, for now you’ll be happy. 
Why, my dear Dangle, it is a pleasure to see how y«J,i en¬ 
joy your volunteer fatigue, and your solicited solicitations. 

Dan. It’s a great trouble ;—yet, egad, it’s pleasant too.— 
Wby, sometimes of a morning, 1 have a dozen people call 
on me at breakfast time, whose faces I never saw before, nor 
ever desire to see again. 

Sneer. That must be very pleasant indeed! 

Dan. And not a week but 1 receive fifty letters, and not 
a line in them about any business of my own. 

Sneer. An amusing correspondence! 

Dan. {Reading.) “ Bursts into tears, and exit.” What, 
is this a tragedy! 

Sneer. No, that’s a genteel comedy, not a translation,— 
only takenfrom the French ; it is written in a style which 
• they have lately tried to run down; the true sentimental, 
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and nothing ridiculous in it from the beginning to tlic 
end. 

Mrs. D. Well, if they hud kept to that, I should not 
h^ye been such an enemy to the stage*,—there Mas some edi¬ 
fication to be got from I host* pieces, Mr. Sneer. 

is '/im {(hosse/t to Centre} 1 am ijuite of your opinion 
Mrs. Danele, the theatre, in proper hands, might certainly 
be made the school of morality; but now, 1 am sorry to saj 
it, pi*oj)le seem to go there principally for their entertain¬ 
ment. 

il/y-9. D. Tt would have been more to the credit of the 
managers to have kept it in the other line. 

Sneei. Undoubtedly, madam, and hereafter perhaps tr 
have bad it recorded, that in the midst of a luxurious and 
dissipated age, they preserv’d two houses in the capital, 
where the conversation was always moral at least, if not en¬ 
tertaining ! 

Dan. Now, egad, I think the worst alteration is in the 
nicety of the audience. No double entendre, no smart in- 
uendo admitted; even Vanbrugh and Congreve obliged tc 
undergo a bungling reformation ! 

Sneer. Yes, and our prudery in this respect is just on 9 
par with the artificial bashfulness of a courtezan who in¬ 
creases the blush upon her cheek in an exact proportion tt 
the dimumtion of her modesty. 

Dan. Sneer can’t even give ihe public a good word !— 
But #vhat have we here %—This seems a very odd— 

Sneer. O, that’s a comedy, on a very new plan; replete 
with wit and mirth, yet of a most serious moral! You see 
it is call’d “ The Reformed Housebreaker; ” where, by the 
more force of humour, housebreaking is put into so ridicu¬ 
lous a light, that if the piece has its proper run, I have nc 
doubt but that bolts and bars will be entirely useless by the 
end of the season. * 

Dan. Egad, this is new indeed I 

Sneer. Yes; it is written by a particular friend of mine, 
who has discovered that the lollies and foibles of society, are 
subjects unworthy the notice of the comic muse, who should 
be taught to stoop onlv at the greater vices and blackei 
crimes of humanity ;—gibbeting capital offences in five acts, 
and pilloring petty larcenies m two.—In short, his idea is tc 
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dramatize the penal laws, and make the stage a court of ease 
to the Old Bailcv. 

Dan. It is truly moral. 

Enter Servant, l.h. 

Serv. Sir Fretful Plagiary, sir. 

Dan. Beg him to walk up. [Exit Servant , l.h.] Now, Mrs. 
Dangle, Sir Fretful Plagiary is an author to your own taste. 

Mrs. D. I confess he is a favourite of mine, because every 
body else abuses him. 

Sneer. Very much to the credit of your charity, madam, 
if not of your judgment. 

Dan. But, egad, he allows no merit to any author but 
himself, that’s the truth on’t; tho’ he’s my fiiend. 

Sneer. Never.—lie is as envious as an old inaid verging on 
the desperation of six-nnd-thirty : and then the insidious hu¬ 
mility with which he seduces you to give a free opinion on 
any of his works, can be exceeded only by the petulant ar¬ 
rogance with which he is sure to reject your observations. 

Dan. Very true, egad ;—tho’ lie’s my friend. 

Sneer. Then his affected contempt of all newspaper stric¬ 
tures; tho’, at the same time, he is the sorest man alive, and 
shrinks like scorch’d parchment from the fiery ordeal of true 
criticism: yet is he so covetous of popularity, that lie had 
rather be abused than not mentioned at all. 

Dan. There's no denying it;—tlio’ he is my friend. (%1 

Sneer. You have read the tragedy he has just finish’d, 
haver.’t you % 

Dan. O yes; he sent it to me yesterday. 

Sneer. Well, and you think it execrable, don’t you 1 

Dan. Why, between ourselves, egad I must own ,—tho’ 
he’s my friend,— that it is one of the most—He’s here, 
(figide.) —finished and most admirable perform- 

Sir F. ( Without y L.H.) Mr. Sneer with him, did you say i 

Enter Sir Fretful, l.h. 

Dan. Ah, my dear friend!—Egad, we were just speaking 
jf ypur tragedy.—Admirable, Sir Fretful, admirable! 

Sneer. You never did any thing beyond it, Sir Fretful, 
-ne^er in your life. 
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' Si) F. ( Crosses to Centre.') You make me extremely 

h. ippy; for, without a compliment, my dear Sneer, there 

i. s’til a man in the world whose judgment 1 value as I do 
your’s ;—and Mr. Danglc’s. 

Mrs. D. They are only laughing at you, Sir Fretful; for 
it was but pist now that— 

Dan. Mrs Dangle t—All, Sir Fretful, you know Mrs. 
Dangle.—My friend Sneer was rallying just now.— 1 /e knows 
how she admires > ou, and— 

Sir F O Lord, I am sure Mr. Sneer has more taste and 
Hiiceuty than to—A damn'd double-faced fellow. (Aside.) 

Dan. Yes, yes,—Sneer will jest,—but a better hu¬ 
mour’d— 

Sir F. O, I know'— 

Dan. lie has a ready turn for ridicule,—his wit costs him 
nothing.— 

Sir F. No, egad,—Or 1 should wonder how he came by 
it. {Aside.) 

Mrs. D. Because bis jest is always at the expense of lus 
friend. 

Dan. But, Sir Fretful, have you sent your play to the 
managers yet?—or can J be of any service to you? 

Si) F. No, no, I thank you; 1 believe the piece had 
sufficient recommendation with it —I thank you tho’—I sent 
it to the manager of Covent Garden Theatre this morning. 

Sneer. 1 should have thought now, that it might have been 
cast (as the actors call it,) better at Drury Lane. 

Sir •/. O lud! no—never send a play there while I live, 
—harkee! ( Whispers Sneer.) 

Sneer. Writes himself! —I know he does— 

Sir F. I say nothing —1 take away from no man’s merit 
—am hurt at no man's good fortune—1 say nothing—but 
tins 1 will say—through all my knowledge of life, 1 have ob¬ 
served—that there is not a passion so strongly rooted in the 
human heart as envy 1 

Sneer. I bciieve you have reason for what you say, in¬ 
deed. 

• Sir F. Besides;—I can tell you it is not always so safe to 
leave a play in the hands of those who write themselves. 

Sneer. Wliat, they may steal from them, hey, my dear 
Plagiary £ 
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Sir F. Steal!—to be sure they may; and, egad, scrvr^ 
your best thoughts as gypsies do stolen children, disfigure 
them to make ’em pass for their own. 

Sneer. But your present work is a sacrifice to Melpomene, 
and he you know never— 

Sir F. That’s no security.—A dext’rous plagiarist may do 
any thing.—Why, sir, for aught I know, he might take out 
some of the best things in my tragedy, and put them into his 
own comedy. 

Sneer. That might be done, I dare be sw T orn. 

Str F. And then, if such a person gives you the least 
bint or assistance, lie is devilish apt to take the merit of the 
whole.— 

Dan. If it succeeds. 

Sir F. Aye,—but with regard to this piece, I think I 
can hit dial gentleman, for I can safely swear he never read it. 

Sneer. I’ll tell you how you may hurt him more— 

Sir F. How?— 

Sneer. Swear he wrote it. 

Sir F. Plague on’t now, Sneer, I shall take it ill.—I 
believe you want to take away my character as an author! 

Sneer . Then 1 am sure you ought to be very much oblig’d 
to me. 

Sir F. Iley!—sir!— 

Dan. O you know, he never means vhat he says. 

Sir F. Sincerely then—you do like the piece ? 

Sneer. W(aidedully ! 

Sir F. But come now, there must be something d<at you 
think might be mended, hey?—Mr. Dangle, has nothing 
Struck you ? 

Dan. Why faith, it is but an ungracious thing for the most 
part to— 

Sir F. With most authors it is just so indeed; they are 
in general strangely tenacious!—but, for my part, I am 
'never so well pleased as when a judicious critic points out any 
defect to me; for what is the purpose of showing a work to 
a friend, if you don’t mean to profit by his opinion? 

Sneer. Very true.—Why then, tho’ I seriously admire 
the piece upon the whole, yet there is one small objection; 
which, if you’ll give me leave, I’ll mention. 

Sir F. Sir you can’t oblige me more. 
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Sneer. I think it wants incident. 

Sir F. Good god !—you surprise me!—wants incident!— 

Sneer. Yes; 1 own J think the incidents are too lew. 

Sir F. Good god! believe me, Mr. Sneer, there is no 
person for whose judgment i have a more implicit deference, 
—but I protest to you, Mr. Sneer, 1 am only apprehensive 
that the incidents are too crowded.—My dear Dangle, hoW 
does it strike > on ? 

Dan. Really I can’t agree with my friend Sneer.—I think the 
plotquite sufficient; and the lour first acts b} many degrees the 
best 1 ever read or saw in my life. If f might venture to suggest 
any thing, it is that the interest rather falls olf in the fifth. 

Sir F. Rises; 1 believe you mean, sir. 

Dan. No; I don’t upon my word. 

Sir F. Yes, yes, you do upon my soul;—it certainly don’t 
fall off, I assure you ; no, no, it don’t fall off. 

Dan. Now, Mrs. Dangle, did’nt you say it struck you in 
the same light? {Dangle and Sneer retire up the stage.) 

Mrs. D. No, indeed, 1 did not :—1 did not see a fault in 
any part of the play from the beginning to the end. 

Sir F. Upon my soul the women are the best judges after 
all! 

Mrs. D. Or if I made any objection, I am sure it was to 
nothing in the piece; but that 1 was afraid it was, on the 
whole, a little too long. 

Sir F. Pray, madam, do you speak as to duration of 
time; or do you mean that the story is tediously spun out ? 

Mn% D. O lud! no.—I speak only with reference to the 
usual length of acting plays. 

Sir F. Then I am very happy,—very happy indeed,—be¬ 
cause the play is a short play, a remarkable short play I 
should not venture to differ with a lady on a point of taste ; 
but, on these occasions, the watch, you know, is the critic. 

Mrs. D. Then, I suppose, it must have been Mr. Dan- 
gle’s drawling manner of reading it to me. 8 

Sir F. O, if Mr. Dangle read it! that’s quite another 
affair<-but I assure you, Mrs. Dangle, the first evening you 
can spare me three hours and an half’. I’ll undertake to read 
you the whole from beginning to end, with the prologue 
and epilogue, and allow time for the music between the 
acts. 

Mrs. D. I hope to see it on the stage next. [Exit, R-H. 

b b 
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Dan. {Dangle and Sneer come doun , L.H. and R.H ) Well*/ 
Sir Fretful, 1 wish you may be able to get rid as easily of 
the newspaper criticisms as you do of ours.— 

Sir F. The newspapers *—sir, they arc the mosl villnn- 
ous—licentious—abominable—infernal—not that 1 ever,read 
them—no—1 make it a rule never to look into a newspaper. 

Dan. You are quite right;—for it certainly must hurt an 
author of delicate feelings to see the liberties thev take 

Sir F. No 1 —quite the contrary;—their abuse is, in fact, 
tile best panegyric ; I like it of all things.—An author’s re¬ 
putation is only in danger from their support. 

Sneer. Why, that’s true;—and that attack now on you 
the other day— 

Sir F. What? where? 

Dan. Aye, you mean in a paper of Thursday; it was 
completely lll-natur’d to be sure. 

Sir F. O, so much the better;—ha j ha! ha!—I wou’dn’t 
have it otherwise. 

Dan. Certainly it is only to be laugh’d at; for— 

Sir F. You don’t happen to recollect what the fellow 
said, do you ? 

Sneer. Pray, Dangle;—Sir Fretful seems a little anx¬ 
ious— 

Sir F. O lud, no f—anxious,—not I,—not the least.—1 
—but one may as well hear you know. 

Dan. Sneer, do yon recollect?—make out something. 

{Aside.} 

Sneer. I will. {To Dangle.) —Yes, yes, I rememker per¬ 
fectly. 

Sir F. Well, and pray now;—not that it signifies;—what 
might the gentleman say ? 

Sneer. Why, he roundly asserts that you have not the 
slightest invenl ion, or original genius whatever; though you 
are the greatest traducer of all other authors living. 

• Sir F. Ha ! ha I ha!—very good! 

Sneer. T hat as to comedy, you have not one idea of your 1 
own, he believes, even m your common place-book,—where 
stray jokes, and pilfered witticisms are kept with as much 
method as the ledger of the lost and stolen office. 

Sir F. 11 a! ha! ha!—very pleasant! 

Sneer. Nay, that you are so unlucky as not to have the 
Jjkill even to stool with taste:—but that you glean from the 
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refuse of obscure volumes, where more judicious plagiarists 
have been before you; so that the body of your work is a 
composition of dregs and sediments,—like a bad tavern's 
worst wine. 

#r F. Ha! ha! 

Sneer. In your more serious efforts, he says, your bom¬ 
bast would be less intoleiablc, if the thoughts were ever 
suited to the expression : but the homeliness of the sentiment 
stares thro’ the fantastic incumbrance of its fine language, 
like a clown in one, of the new uniforms < 

Sir F. 11a! ha! 

Sneet. That your occasional tropes and flowers suit the 
general coarseness of your stile, as tambour sprigs would a 
ground of linsey-woolsey; while your mutations of Shak- 
speare resemble the mimicry of Falstafi \s page, and are 
about as near the standard of the original. 

Sir F. Hu l— 

Sneer . In short, that even the finest passages you steal 
are of no service to you; for the poverty of your own lan¬ 
guage prevents their assimilating; so that they lie on the 
surface like lumps of marl on a barren moor, encumbering 
what it is not m their power to fertilize!— 

Sir F. {After great agitation.') —Now another person 
would be vex’d at this. 

Sneer. Oh 1 but I wou’dn’t have told you, only to divert you. 

Sir F. I know it,—I am diverted,—ha! ha' ha!—not 
the least invention * 1m ! ha! ha ! very good!—very good ! 

Sne$r. Yes,—no genius 1 ha ' ha ! ha! 

ban. A severe rogue * ha 1 ha ! ha! but you are quite 
right, Sir Fretful, never to rend such nonsense. 

Sir F. To be sure;—for if* there is any thing to one’s 
praise, it is a foolish vanity to be gratified at it, and if it is 
abuse,—why one is always sure to hear of it lrom one 
damn’d good-natured friend or another! 

Enter Servant, ljh. 

Sere. Mr. Puff, sir, lias sent word thnt the last rehearsal is 
to be this morning, and that he’ll call on you presently. 

Dan. That’s true—l shall certainly be at home. [Exit Ser¬ 
vant, l.h.] Now, Sir Fretful, if you have a mind to have jus¬ 
tice done you in the way of answer,—egad, Mr. Fuff’s jour man. 

B 6 
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Sir F. Pshaw! sir, why should I wish to have it answered,* 
when 1 tell you I am pleased at it ? 

Dan, True, I had fuigot that. But I hope you are not 
fretted at whai Mr. Sneer— 

Sir F. Zounds! no, Mr. Dangle, don’t 1 tell you these 
things never fret me in the least. 

Dan. Nay 1 only thought— 

Sir F. And let ine tell you, Mr. Dangle ’tis damn’d 
affronting in you to suppose that I am hurt, when 1 tell .you 
J am not. 

Sneer. But why so warm, Sir Fretful? 

Sir F. Gadslde! Mr. Sneer, you aie as absurd as Dangle ; 
how often must 1 repeat it to you, that nothing ean vex me but 
your supposing it possible for me to mind the damn’d nonsense 
you have been repeating to me!—and let me tell you, if you 
continue to believe this, you must mean to insult me, gentle¬ 
men ; and then your disrespect will afleet me no more than 
the newspaper criticisms;—and I shall treat it—with exactly 
the same calm indifference and philosophic contempt;—and so 
your servant. [Exit, l.h. 

Sneer. Ila ’ ha• ha! poor sir Fretful' now will he go and 
vent his philosophy in anonymous abuse of all modern critics 
and authors; bill, Dangle, you must get your friend Puff to 
take me to the rehearsal of his tragedy. 

Dan. I’ll answer for’t; he’ll thank you for desiring it. But 
come and help me to judge of this musical family; they are 
recommended by people of consequence, I assure y oi i 

Sneer. I am at your disposal the whole morning Jirbut I 
thought you had been a decided critic m music, as well as in 
literature. 

Dan. So I am—but I have a bad ear. I’faith, Sneer, tho’, 

I am afraid we w ere a little too severe on sir Fretful;—tho’ he 
is my friend. 

Sneer. Why, ’tis certain, that unnecessarily to mortify the 
vanity of any writer, is a cruelty which mere dullness never 
can deserve; but where a base and personal malignity usurps 
the place of literary emulation, the aggressor deserves neither 
quarter nor pity. 

Dan. That’s true, egad!—tho’ he’s my friend! 

Re-enter Servant, l.h. 

Were, Mr. Puff, sir. 

■ 


[Exit, L.U. 
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Dan. My dear Puff! 

Enter Puff, l.h. 

Puff- My dear Dangle, how is it with you ? 

Dan. Mr. Sneer, give me leave to introduce Mr. Puff to 
you. 

•Puff- Mr. Sneer is this ? ( Crosses to Centre .) Sir, he is a 
gentleman whom I have long panted for the honour ol‘ know¬ 
ing—a gentleman whose critical talents and transcendent 
judgment— 

Sneer. Dear sir— 

Dan. Nay, don’t be modest, Sneer, my friend Puff only 
talks to you in the style of his profession. 

Sneer. Ills profession 1 

Pujf. Yes, sir; 1 make no secret of the trade I follow— 
among friends and brother authors, Dangle knows I love to 
be frank on the subject, and to advertise myself vita voce .— 

I am, sir, a practitioner in panegyric, or to speak more 
plainly—a professor of the art of pulling, at your service,—or 
any body else’s. 

Sneer. Sir, you are very obliging ! I believe, Mr. Puff, 

I have often admired your talents m the daily prints. 

Puff. Yes, sir, I Hatter myself I do as much business in that 
way as any six of the fraternity in town;—devilish hard work 
all the summer—friend Dangle! never worked harder!-—but 
liarkee,—the winter managers were a little sore I believe. 

Dan^ No—I believe they took it all in good part— 

Puff. Aye 1—then that must have been affectation in them; 
for egad, there were some of the attacks which there was no 
laughing at! 

Sneer. Aye, the humorous ones;—but I should think Mr. 
Puff, that authors would m general be able to do this sort of 
work for themselves. 

Puff. Why yes—but in a clumsy way.—Besides, we look * 
on that as an encroachment, and so take the opposite side.—I 
dare say now you conceive half the very civil paragraphs and 
advertisements you see, to be written by the parties concerned, 
or their friends?—no such thing—nine out of ten, manufac¬ 
tured by me in the way of business. 

Sneer. Indeed! 

Puff. Even the auctioneers now—the auctioneers I say, 
tho’ the rogues have lately got some credit for their language 
1 —not an article of the merit their’s!—lake them out of their 
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pulpits, and they are as dull as catalogues!—no, sir;— 

I first enrich’d their style—’twas i liist taught them to crowd 
their advertisements with panegyrical superlatives, each epi¬ 
thet rising above the other—like the bidders m their own 
auction-rooms 1—from me they leai n d to inlay their phrase¬ 
ology with variegated chips ol exotic metaphor —by me too 
their inventive faculties were called forth. Yes, sir, by me 
they were instructed to clothe ideal walls with giatuitous 
fruits;—to insinuate obsequious rivulets into visionary groves; 
—to teach courteous shrubs to nod their appiobation of the 
grateful soil ! or on emergencies to raise upstart oaks, where 
there never had been an acorn; to create a dehghtlul vicin¬ 
age without the assistance of a neighbour; or fix the temple 
of Hygeia in the lens of Lincolnshire * 

Dan. I am sure you have done them infinite service; for 
now, when a gentleman is ruined, he parts with his house 
with some credit. 

Sneer. Service 1 if they had any gratitude, they would 
erect a statue to him ; they would figure him as a presiding 
Mercury, the god ot traffic and fiction, with a hammer in hts 
- hand instead ol a eaduceus. But pray, Mr. Puff, what first 
pul von on overusing your talents «n tins way. 

Puf. Egnd, sir—sheer necessity—the proper parent of 
an art so nearly allied to invention: you must know, Mr. 
Sneer, that from the first time I tried my hand at an adver¬ 
tisement, my success was such, that for some time after, I led 
a most extraordinary life indeed ! 

Sneer. I low, pray? r 

Puff. Sir, I supported myself tw'o years entirely by my 
misfortunes. 

Sneer. By your misfortunes f 

. M- v os, sir, assisted by long sickness, and other occa¬ 
sional disorders; and a very comfortable living I had of it. 

Sneer. From sickness and misfortunes!—you practised as a 
‘doctor, and attorney at once ? 

Puff: n<>, egad ; both maladies and miseries were my own. 

Sneer. £lev ! what the plague! 

Dan. ’Tis true, l’faith. 

Puff. Harkee!—by advertisements — 4 To the cliai itable 
* and humane!’ and * To those whom Providence hath blessed 
‘with affluence!’ 
r y Sneer. Oh,—I understand you. 

And, in truth, I deserved what I got; for I suppose 
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never man went through such a series of calamities in the same 
space of time *—sir, 1 was live times made a bankrupt, and le- 
duced from a state of affluence, by a train of unavoidable mis¬ 
fortunes! then, sir, though a very industrious tradesman,! was 
twice burnt out, and lost my hi tie all, both times •—1 lived 
upon those lircs a month. I soon alter was confined by a most 
excruciating disorder, and lost the use of my limbs'—that 
told very well; for 1 had the case strongly attested, and vent 
about to collect the subscriptions myself. 

Dan. Egad, I believe that was when you first call’d on 
me— 

Puff In November last 7 —O no 1 —I was at that time a 
close prisoner in the Marshalsea, for a debt benevolently con¬ 
tracted to serve a friend '—I was afterwards, twice tapped 
for o dropsy, which declined into a very profitable consump¬ 
tion '—I was then reduced to—O no—then, I became a w ulow 
with six helpless children,—after having had eleven husbands 
pressed, and being left every lime eight months gone with 
child, and without money to get me into a hospital! 

Sneer. And you bore all with patience, 1 make no doubt? 

Puff. Why, yes,—tho’ I made some occasional attempts at 
felo de se ; but as 1 did not find those task actions answer, I 
left off killing myself very soon.—Well, sir,—at lust, what 
with bankruptcies, fires, gouts, dropsies, imprisonments, and 
other valuable calamities, having got together a pretty hanr!- 
some sum, 1 determined to (put a business which had always 
gone rather against my conscience, and in a more liberal way 
still to*ndulge my talents for fiction and embellishment, thro’ 
my favourite channels of diurnal communication;—and so, sir, 
you have my history. 

Sneer. Most obligingly communicative indeed; and your 
confession if published, might certainly serve the cause of true 
charity, by rescuing the most useful channels of appeal to 
benevolence from the cant of imposition.—But surely Mr. 
Puff, there is no great mystery in your present profession ? 

Puff. Mystery! sir, 1 will take upon me to say, the matter 
was never scientifically treated, nor reduced to rule before. 

Sneer. Reduced to rule ? 

Puff. O lud, sir! you are very ignorant, I am afraid.— 
Yes, sir,—Puffing is of various sorts—the principal are, the 
puff direct—the puff preliminary—the puff collateral—the 
puff collusive, and the puff oblique, or puff by implication.— 
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These all assume, as circumstances require, the various formg^ 
of ‘ letter to the editor’—‘ occasional anecdote’—‘ impartial 

* critique’—‘ observation from a correspondent,’—*or ‘ adver- 

* tisement from the party.’ 

Sneer. The puff direct, I can conceive— 

Puff. O yes, that's simple enough,—for instance—a new 
comedy or farce is to be produced at one of (lie theatres 
(though by the bye they don’t bring out half what they ought 
to do.) The author, suppose Mr. Smatter, or Mr. Dapper— 
or any particular friend of mine—very well; the day before 
it is to be peilormed, 1 write an account of the manner in 
which it was received—I have the plot from the author,— 
and only add—characters strongly drawn—highly coloured 
—hand of a master—fund of genuine humour—mine of in¬ 
vention—neat dialogue—attic salt! then lor the performance 
—Mr. Dodd was astonishingly great in the character of Sir 
Harry! that universal aud judicious actor, Mr. Palmer, per¬ 
haps never appeared to more advantage than in the Colonel; 
but it is not m the power of language to do justice to Mr. 
King?—indeed he more than merited those repeated bursts 
of applause which he drew from a most brilliant and judicious 
audience! as to the scenery—the miraculous power of Mr. 
De Loutherbourg's pencil are universally acknowledged !— 
in short, we are at a loss which to admire most,—the unri¬ 
valled genius of the author, the great attention and liberality 
of the managers,—the wonderful abilities of the painter, or 
the incredible exertions of all the performers! 

Sneer. That’s pretty well indeed, sir. 

Puff. O cool—quite cool—to what I sometimes do. 

Sneer. And do you think there are any who are influenced 
by this? 

Puff. O, lud! yes, sir ;—the number of those who un¬ 
dergo the fatigue of judging for themselves is very small 
indeed! 

Sneer. Well, sir,—the puff preliminary. 

Puff. O that, sir, does well in the form of a caution .—In a 
matter of gallantry now—Sir Flimsy Gossamer, wishes to be 
well with Lady Fanny Fete—he applies to me—I open trenches 
far him with a paragraph in the Morning Post.—It is recom- 
qPjtded to the beautiful and accomplished Lady F. four stars 
be on her guard against that dangerous charac- 
te£jSir F dash G; who, however pleasing and insinuating 
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his manners may be, is certainly not remarkable for the 
constancy of his attachments /—in italics.—Here you see, 
Sir Flimsy Gossamer is introduced to the pirticular notice of 
Lady Fanny;—who, perhaps never thought of him before,— 
she £nds herself publicly cautioned to avoid him, which na¬ 
turally makes her desirous of seeing him;—the observation 
of their acquaintance causes a pretty kind of mutual embar¬ 
rassment, this produces a sort of sympathy of interest,— 
which, if Sir Flimsy is unable to improve effectually, he at 
least gains the credit of having their names mentioned toge¬ 
ther, by a particular set, and m a particular way,—which 
nine times out of ten is the full accomplishment of modern 
gallantry. 

Dan. Egad, Sneer, you will be quite an adept in the 
business. 

Duff. Now, sir, the puff collateral is much used as an ap¬ 
pendage to advertisements, and may take the form of anec¬ 
dote.—Yesterday, as the celebrated George Bon-Mot was 
sauntering down St. James’s Street, he met the lively Lady 
Mary Myrtle, coming out of the Park,—r 4 Good God, Lady 
‘ Mary, I’m surprised to meet you in a white jacket,—for I 
‘ expected never to have seen you, but in a full trimmed 
1 uniform, and a light-horseman’s cap! ’— 4 heavens, George, 

‘ where could you have learned that?’— 4 why,’ replied the 
wit, 4 I just saw n print of you, in a new publication, called 
4 the Camp Magazine, which, by the bye, is a dcvillish 
4 clever thing,—and is sold at No. 3, on the right hand of 
4 the w&y, two doors from the printing-office, the corner 
* of Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, price only one shilling! ’ 

Sneer. Very ingenious indeed. 

Puff. But the puff collusive is the newest of any; for it 
acts m the disguise of determined hostility.—It is much used 
by bold booksellers and enterprising poets.—An indignant 
correspondent observes—that the new poem, called Beelze- , 
bub’s Cotillion, or Proserpine’s Fete Champetre, is one of 
the most unjustifiable performances he ever read! the seve¬ 
rity with which certain characters are handled is quite shock¬ 
ing 1 and as there are many descriptions in it too warmly 
coloured for female delicacy, the shameful avidity with 
which this piece is bought by all people of fashion, is a re¬ 
proach on the taste of the times, and a disgrace to the 
delicacy of the age!—here you see the two strongest induce- 
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merits ore held forth:—first, that nobody ought to read it; * 
—and secondly, that every body buys it; on the strength 
of which, the publisher boldly prints the tenth edition, be¬ 
fore he had sold ten of the first; and then establishes it by 
threatening hnnself with the pillory, or absolutely indieting 
himself for scan. mag.! 

Dan. Ha I ha 1 ha !—’gad I know it is so. 

Puff. As to the puff oblique, or puff by implication, it is 
too various and extensive to be illustrated by an instance; it 
attracts in titles, and presumes in patents; it lurks m the 
limitation of a subscription, anil invites in the assurance of 
crowd and ineominodation at public places; it delights to 
draw forth concealed merit, with a most disinterested assi¬ 
duity; and sometimes wears a countenance of smiling cen¬ 
sure and tender reproach.—It has a wonderful memory for 
parliamentary debates, and will often give the whole speech 
of a favoured member with the most flattering accuracy. 
But, above all, it is a great dealer in reports and suppo¬ 
sitions. It has the earliest intelligence of intended prefer¬ 
ments that will reflect honour on the patrons ; and embryo 
promotions of modest gentlemen,—who know infilling of the 
matter themselves. It can hint a ribband for implied ser¬ 
vices, in the air of a common report; and with the careless¬ 
ness of a casual parogtaph, suggest officers into commands, 
—to winch thev have no pretension but their wishes This, 
sir, is tlie last principal class of the art of puffing,— an art 
which I hope you will now agree with me, is of the highest 
dignity ;—yielding a lablature of benevolence an4 public 
spirit, befriending equally trade, gallantry, criticism, and 
politics: the applause of genius > the register of charity! 
the triumph of heroism• the self-defence of contractors! 
the fame of orators!—and the gazette of ministers 1 

Sneer. Sir I am completely a convert both to the impor- 
t tancc and ingenuity of your profession; and now, sir, there 
is but one thing which can possibly increase my respect for 
you, and that is, your jjermitting me to be present this 

morning, at the rehearsal of your new trage- 

Puy. Hush, for heaven's sake.— My tragedy!—egad, 
Dangle, I take this very ill; you know how apprehensive I 
am of being known to be the author. 

pan . I’faith I would not have told; but it’s in the pa- 
and your name -at length,—in the Morning Chronicle 
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Ptff. Ah ! those damn’d editors never can keep a secret ! 
—well, Mr. Sneer,—no doubt you Mill do me great honour 
*—I shall be infinitely happy ;—highly flattered— 

Dan. I believe it must be near the time;—shall we go to¬ 
gether i 

Puff. No; ( Crosses to i,.u.) it will not be yet this hour, 
for they are always late at that theatre. besides, I must 
meet you there, for I have some little matters here to send to 
the papers, and a few paragraphs to scribble before I go. 
{Looking at memorandum #.) —Here is 6 a conscientious 
‘ baker, on the subject of the army bread; ’ and ‘ a detester 
* of visible brick-work, in favour of the new invented stuc- 
‘ co; * both in the style of Junius, and promised for to¬ 
morrow.—The Thames navigation too is at a stand.—Miso- 
mud or Anti-shoal must go to work again directly.—Here 
too are some political memorandums I see; aye—to take 
Paul Jones, and get the Indiamen out of the Shannon—re¬ 
inforce Byron—compel the Dutch to—so!—1 must do that 
in the evening papers, or resen e it for the Morning llerald, 
for I know that I have undertaken to-morrow, besides, to 
establish the unanimity of the licet in the Public Advertiser, 
and to shoot Charles Fox in the Morning Post—So, egad, 
I ha’n’t a moment to lose ! 

Dan. Well !— we’ll meet in the Green Room. 

{Exeunt Puff, l.h. — Dangle and Sneer , r.h. 

END OF ACT I. 


ACT II. 

SCENE I .—The Theatre. 

Enter Dangle, Puff, and Sneer, as before the Curtain , 
l.h. Dangle r.h of Puff , and Sneer , L.H. 

Puff. No, no, sir; what Shakspeare says of actors may 
be better applied to the purpose of plays; they ought to 
be c the abstract and brief chronicles of the times.’ 
Therefore when history, and particularly the history of our 
own country, furnishes any tiling like a case in point, to 
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the time in which an author writes, if he knows his own in- 4 
terest, he will take advantage of it; so, sir, I call my 
tragedy ‘ The Spanish Armada; 1 and have laid the scene 
before Tilbury Fort. 

Sneer. A most happy thought certainly * 

Van. Egad it \\ as;—I told you so.—Hut pray now I don't 
understand how you have contrived to introduce any love 
into it. 

Puff. Love! oh nothing so easy: for it is a received 
point among poets, that where history gives you a good he¬ 
roic out-line for a play, you may fill up with a little love 
at your own discretion: in doing which, nine times out of 
ten, you only make up a deficiency in the private history 
of the times. Now I rather think 1 have done this with some 
success. 

Sneer. No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope? 

Puff. O lud f no, no,—I only suppose the governor of 
Tilbury Fort’s daughter to be in love with the son of the 
Spanish admiral. 

Sneer. Oh, is that all! 

Dan. Excellent, i’faith! I see it at once.—But won’t 
this appear rather improbable ? 

?».{!:t b be sure it will—but what the plague' a play is 
not to show occurrences that happen every day, but tilings 
just so strange, that tho’ they never did, they might hap¬ 
pen. 

Sneer. Certainly nothing is unnatural, that i$ not phj si- 
cally impossible. 

Puff. Very true—and for that matter Don Ferolo Whis- 
kerandos—for that’s the lover’s name, might have been ovei 
here in the train of the Spanish ambassador; or Tilbunna. 
for that is the lady’s name, might have been in love with 
him, from having heard his character, or seen his picture; oi 
from knowing that he was the last man in the world she 
ought to be in love with—or for any other good female rea¬ 
son.—However, sir, the fact is, that tho’ she is? but a knighrt 
daughter, egad she is in love like any princess! 

Dan. Poor young lady; I feel for her already! for 1 car 
conceive ho\v great the conflict must be between her passior 
and her duty; her love for her country, and her love fbi 
/ Don Ferolo Whiskerandos! 

Pi* ff. O amazing 1—her poor susceptible heart is swayei 
fro, by contending passions like— 
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Enter Under Prompter, l.h. 

Under P. Sir, the scene is set, and every thing is ready 
to begiq, if you please. 

• . Puff. Egad; then we’ll lose no time. 

Under P. Tho’ I believe, sir, you will find it very short, 
for all the performers have profited by the kind permission 
•you granted them. 

Puff. Hey! what! 

Under P. You know, sir, you gave them leave to cut 
out or omit whatever they found heavy or unnecessary to the 
plot, and I must own they have taken very liberal advan¬ 
tage of /our indulgence. 

Puff. Well, well.—They are in general very good 
judges; and J know I am luxuriant.—Now, Mr. Hopkins, as 

• soon os you please. 

Under P. {To the music.} Gentlemen, will you play a 
few bars of something, just to— 

Puff- Aye, that’s right,—for as we have the scenes, and 
dresses, egad, we’ll go to’t, as if it was the first night’s per- 
' formance; but you need not mind stopping between the acts. 

[Exit Under Prompter , l.h. 

< ( Orchestra plays.-— Then the Bell rings .) 

Soh! stand clear, gentlemens—Now you know there will 
be a cry ojfr down!—down!—hats off!—silence!—Then up 
curtain, and let us see what our painters have done for us. 

• 

(The Curtain rises , and discovers Tilbury Fort.—Two 
Centmefs asleep , r.h. and l.h.) 

Dan. Tilbury Fort!—very fine indeed! 

Puff. Now, what do you think I open with? 

Sneer. Faith, I can’t guess— 

i 9 Puff. A clock—Hark!—( Clock strikes.) I open with a 
[clock striking, to beget an awful attention in the audience;— 
lit also marks the time, which is four o’clock in the morning. 
Sa nd saves-a description of the rising sun, and a great deal 
(about gilding the Eastern hemisphere. 

Dan . But pray, are the centinels to be asleep? 
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P "ff- Fast as watchmen. 

Sneer . Isn’t that odd, tho’ at such an alarming crisis? 

Pttjf To he sure it is,—but smaller things must give way 
to a striking scene at the opening ; that’s a rule. And the 
case is, that two great men are coining to this very spot to 
begin the piece; now, it is not to be suppose they 
would open their lips, if* these fellows were watching them, 
.so, egad, I must either have sent them oil* their posts, or set 
them asleep. 

Sneer. (>, that accounts for it!—But tell us, who are 
these coining ? 

Puff. These are they,—Sir Walter Raleigh, and Sir 
Christopher Ihitton.—You’ll know Sir Christopher, by his 
turning out Ins toes,—famous you know for his dancing. I 
like to preseive all the little traits of chaiaeter. Now at¬ 
tend. {Dan. and Sneer seated, 1..H.) 

j Enter Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Christopher 

II vn on, r.ii. 

4 Sir C. True, gallant Raleigh ! ’— 

Dan. What, they had been talking before ? 

Puff. O, yes; all the way as they came along.—I beg 
pardon, gentlemen, ( To the Adorn,) but these are parti¬ 
cular friends of mine, whose remarks may be of great ser¬ 
vice to Us. Don't mind interrupting them whenever any 
thing strikes vou. ( To Sneer and Dangle .) 

* Str C. True, gallant Raleigh! 

4 But O, thou champion of thy country’s fame, 

4 There is a question w Inch I yet must ask; 

4 A question, which i never ask’d before;— 

4 What mea n these mighty armaments ? 

4 This general muster ? And this throng of chiefs ? 1 

Sneer. Pray, Mr. Puff, how came Sir Christopher Hatton 
never to ask that question before ? 

Puff. What, before the play began? How the plague 
could he ? 

Dan. That’s true i’faith! 

Puff'. But you will hear what he thinks of the matter. 

4 Sir C. Alas, my noble friend, when 1 behold 

• Yon tented plains in martial symmetry 

* Array’d—When i count o’er yon glittering lines 
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4 Of crested warriors, where the proud steeds neigh, 

4 And valour-breathing trumpet’s shrill appeal, 

4 Responsive vibrates on my hst’ning ear; 

4 When virgin majesty herself i view, 

4 Lily* her protecting Pallas veil’d in steel, 

4 With graceful confidence exhort to arms * 

4 When bnelly all 1 hear or see bears stamp 
4 Of martial vigilance, and stern defence*, 

4 I cannot but surmise.—Forgive, my friend, 

4 if the conjecture’s lasli; i cannot but 
4 Suimise.—The state some danger apprehends! ’ 

Sneer. A very cautious conjecture that. 

j Pn/f- Yes, that’s his character; not to give an opinion, 
blit on secure grounds; now then. 

4 S?r tV. O, most accomplished Christopher! ’ 

Pttjf. He calls him by his Christian name, to show that 
jLhey are on the most familiar terms. 

4 Sir tV. O most accomplish’d Christopher, 1 find 
‘ Thy staunch sagacity still trackl the future, 

* In the Iresh print of die o’ertaken past,’ 

Puff- Figurative ! 

4 Sir tV. Thy fears are just. 

4 S/r C. But where ? Whence ? When ? and What ? 

4 The danger is:—met!links I fain would learn. 

4 Sir W. You know, my friend, scarce two revolving 
4 suns, 

4 And three revolving moons, have closed their course, 

4 Since Iftmghty Philip, in despite of peace, 

4 With hostile hand hath struck at England’s trade. 

4 S/r C. I know it well. 

4 Sir W. Philip, you know, is proud Iberia’s king! 

4 Sir C. He is. 

4 Sir W. His subjects in base bigotry 
4 And Catholic oppression held,—while we, 

4 You know, the Protestant persuasion hold. 

4 Sir C. We do. 

4 Sir IF You know beside,—his boasted armament, 

4 The fam’d Armada,—by the Pope baptized, 

4 With purpose to mvadc these realms— 

4 Sir C. Is failed, 

4 Our last advices so report. 
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* Sir W. While the Iberian udmirars chief hope, 

4 His darling son— 

4 Sir C. Ferolo Whiskerandos hight— 

* Sir IV. The same;—by chance a pris’ner hath been 

‘ ta’en, 

4 And in this fort of Tilbury— 

* Sir C. Is now 

4 Confin’d ;—’tis true, and oft from yon tall turret top 
4 I’ve mark’d the youthful Spaniard’s haughty mien 

Unconquer’d, tho’ in chains.— 

4 Sir IV. You also know’— 

Dan. Mr. Puff, as he knows all this, why docs Sir Walter 
go on telling him ? 

Puff. But the audience are not supposed to know any 
thing of the matter, are they ? 

Sneer. True, but I think you manage ill: for there cer¬ 
tainly appears no reason why Sir Walter should be so commu¬ 
nicative. 

Puff. For, egad now, that is one of the most ungrateful 
observations I ever heard,—for the less inducement he has to 
tell all tins, the more 1 think you ought to be oblig’d to him; 
for I am sure you'd know nothing of the matter without it. 

Dan. That’s very true, upon my word. 

Puff. But you will find he was not going on. 

4 Sir C. Enough, enough,—’tis plain,—and I no more 
4 Am in amazement lost! ’— 

Puff. Here, now you see. Sir Christopher did not in fact 
ask anv one queston for his own information. 

Sneer. No, indeed:—his has been a most disinterested 
curiosity. 

Dan. Really, I find, we are very much oblig’d to them 
both. 

Puff. To be sure you are. Now then for the commander 
in chief, the earl of Leicester' who, you know, was no 
favourite but of the queen’s.—We left off— £ in amazement 
lost!’— 

4 Sir C. Am in amazement lost.— 

4 But, see where noble Leicester comes! supreme 
4 In honours and command. 

4 Sir W. And yet methinks 
4 At such a time, so perilous, so fear’d, 

4 That staff might well become an abler grasp. 
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‘ Sir C. AikI so, by heav’n! think I; but soft, bo’s 
4 here! ’ 

Puff. Aye, they envy him. 

Sneer. But who are those with him ? 

Puff. O! very valiant knights; one is the governor of the 
fort,* the other the master of the horse.—And now, 1 think 
you shall hear some belter language: I was obliged to be 
plain and intelligible in the first scene, because there was so 
much matter of fact m it; but now, i’faith, you have trope, 
figure, and metaphor, as plentiful as noun-substantives. 

Enter Eari. of Leicester, the Governor, and others , r.h. 

4 Lets. How’s this, my friends! is’t thus your new-flcdg’d 
4 zeal 

‘ And plumed valour moulds in roosted sloth? 

‘ Why dimly glimmers that heroic flame, 

‘ Whose redd’ning blaze by patriot spirit fed, 

* Should be the beacon of a kindling realm ? 

* Can the quick current of a patriot heart, 

4 Tims stagnate in a cold and weedy converse, 

4 Or freeze in tideless inactivity ? 

* No! rather let the fountain of your valour 

* Spring thro’ each stream of enterprize, 

‘ Each petty channel of conducive daring, 

4 Till the full torrent of your foaming wrath 
‘ O’erwhelm the flats of sunk hostility! ’ 

Puff. There it is,—follow’d up! 

4 Sir* W. No more! the fresli’ning breath of thy rebuke 
1 Hath fill’d the swelling canvass of our souls! 

‘ And thus, tho’ fate should cut the cable of 

(All take hands.) 

4 Our topmost hopes, in friendship’s closing line 
‘ We’ll grapple with despair, and if we fall, 

4 We’ll fall in glory’s wake! 

4 Leic. There spoke Old England’s genius I 

* Then, are we all resolv’d? 

4 All. We are;—all resolv’d. 

4 Leic. To conquer,—or be free? 

4 All. To conquer,—or be free. 

4 Leic. All? 

4 All. All.’ 

c 
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Dan. Nem. con . egad! 

Puff'. O yes, where they do agree on the stage their 
unanimity is wonderful! 

4 Lcic. Then, let’s embrace;—and 
4 Now’— 


Sneer. What the plague, is he going to pray ? 

Puff. Yes, hush!—in great emergencies, there is nothing 
like a prayer! 

4 Leic. O mighty Mars! ’ (Kneels.) 

Dan. But why should he pray to Mars / 

Puff. Hush 1 

4 Leic. If in thy homage bred, 

‘ Each point of discipline I’ve still observ’d ; 

4 Nor but by due promotion, and the right 
4 Of service, to the rank of major-general 
4 Have ris’n; assist thy votary now! 

4 Gov. Yet do not rise,—hear me!' 




^ ( They all Kneel.) 


4 Mas. of H. And me! 

4 Knight. And me! 

4 Sir W. And me! 

4 Sir C. And me! ’ 

Puff'. Now, pray altogether. 

4 All. Behold thy votaries submissive beg, 

4 That thou wilt deign to grant them all they ask; 

4 Assist them to accomplish all their ends, 

4 And sanctify whatever means they use 
1 To gain them! ’ 

Sneer. A very orthodox quintetto! 

Puff. Vastly well, gentlemen.—Is that well managed or 
not ? Have you such a prayer as that on the stage ? 

Sneer. Not exactly. 

Leic. ( To Puff.) But, Sir, you hav’n’t settled how \i e 
are to get off here. 

Puff. You could not go off kneeling, could you? 

Sir W. (To Puff.) O no, sir! impossible! 

Puff. It would have a good effect i’faith, if you could! 
exeunt praying!—Yes, and would vary the established, 
mode of springing off with a glance at the pit. 

Sneer. O never mind, so as you get them off, I’ll answer 
for it the audience wont care how. 

Puff. Well then, repeat the last line standing, and go 
off the old wav. 
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4 AIL And sanctify whatever means they use to gain them.’ 

[Exeunt , r.h. 

Dan. Bravo! a fine exit. 

Sneer. Well, really Mr. Puff— 

Pff- Stay a moment.— 

The Centinels get up . 

‘ 1st. Cen. All this shall to Lord Burleigh's ear. 

( '2d. Cen. ’Tis meet it should.' [Exeunt Centinels, R.u. 

Dan. Hey!—why, I thought those fellows had been 
asleep ? 

Puff 1 Only a pretence, there’s the art of it; they were 
spies of Lord Burleigh’s. 

Sneer. But isn’t it odd, they were never taken notice of, 
not even by the commander in chief. 

Puff. O lud, sir, if people who want to listen, or over¬ 
hear, were not always conniv’d at in a tragedy, there would 
be no carrying on any plot in the world. 

Dan. That’s certain! 

Puff. But take care, my dear Dangle, the morning gun 
is going to fire. ( Cannon fires.} 

Dan. Well, that will have a fine cfiect. 

Puff. I think so, and helps to realize the scene.—(Can¬ 
non twice.) —What the plague 1— three morning guns!— 
there never is but one!—aye, this is always the way at the 
theatre.—Give these fellows a good thing, and they never 
know y^hen to have done with it. You have no more can¬ 
non to fire ? 

Prom. ( From within.) No, sir. 

Puff. Now then, for soft music. 

Sneer. Pray what’s that fori 

Puff. It shews that Tilburina is coming; nothing intro¬ 
duces you a heroine like soil music.—Here she comes, 

Dan. And her confidant, I suppose? 

Puff'. To be sure: here they are;—inconsolable to the 
minuet in Ariadne! {.Soft Music.) 

Enter Tilburina and Confidant, r.h. 

4 Til. Now has the whispering breath of gentle morn 
4 Bad nature’s voice, and nature’s beauty rise; 

c 2 
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4 While orient Phoebus with unborrow’d hues, 

4 Clothes the wak’d loveliness which all night slept, 
f In heav’nly drapery! Darkness is fled. 

‘ Now flowers unfold their beauties to the sun, 

4 And blushing, kiss the beam he sends to wake them, 

4 The strip'd carnation, and the guarded rose, 

* The vulgar wallflow’r, and smart gillyflower, 

* The polyanthus mean,—the dapper daisy, 

4 Sweet William and sweet marjoram,—and all 
4 The tribe of single and of double pinks! 

‘ Now too, the feather’d warblers tune their notes 

* Around to charm the list’ning grove.—The lark! 

( The linnet! chaffinch! bullfinch! goldfinch! greenfinch ? 

* —But, O to me, no joy can they afford ! 

* Nor rose, nor wallflow’r, nor smart gillyflower, 

‘ Nor polyanthus mean, nor dapper daisy, 

‘ Nor William sweet, nor marjoram,—nor lark, 

4 Linnet, nor all the finches of the grove!’ 

Puff. Your white handkerchief, madam.— 

Til. I thought, sir, I wasn’t to use that ’till ‘ heart-rend¬ 
ing woe.’ 

4 Puff. O yes, madam—at 4 the finches of the grove,’ if 
you please. 

4 Til. Nor lark, 

* Linnet, nor all the finches of the grove!’ ( Weeps.') 

Puff. Vastly well, madam! 

Dan. Vastly well indeed! 

4 Til. For, O loo sure, heart-rending woe is now 
4 The lot of wretched Tilburina!’ 

Dan. O!—’tis too much. 

Sneer. Oh!—it is indeed. 

4 Con. Be comforted, sweet lady;—for who knows 
‘ But heav’n has yet some milk-white day in store. 

4 Til. Alas ! my gentle Nora, 

4 Thy tender youth as yet hath never mourn’d 
4 Love’s fatal dart.—Else would’st thou know, that when 
4 The soul is sunk in comfortless despair, 

4 It cannot taste of merriment.’ 

Dan. That’s certain. 

4 Con. But see where your stern father comes; 

4 It is not meet that he should find you thus.’ 

' Puff. Hey! what the plague!—what a cut is here!—why, 
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what* is become of the description of her first meeting with 
Don Whiskerandos? His gallant behaviour in the sea fight, 
and the simile of the canary bird ? 

Til. Indeed, sir, you’ll find they will not be miss’d. 

Puff'. Very well.—Very well! 

Ttl. The cue, ma’am, if you please. 

4 Con. It is not meet that he should find you thus.— 

4 Til. Thou counsell’st right, but ’tis no easy task. 

4 For bare-faced grief to wear a mask of joy. 

Enter Governor, r.ii. 

4 Gov. How's this?—In tears?—O Tilburina, shame! 

4 Is this a time for maudlmg tenderness, 

4 And Cupid’s baby woes?—Hast thou not heard 
4 That haughty Spain’s Pope-consecrated fleet 
4 Ad vances to our shores, while England's fate, 

4 Like a clipp’d guinea, trembles in the scale 1 
4 Til. Then, is the crisis of my fate at hand ! 

4 1 see the fleet’s approach 1—I see’-— 

Puff. Now, pray, gentlemen, mind.—This is one of the 
most useful figures we tragedy writers have, -by which a 
hero or heroine, in consideration of their being often obliged 
to overlook things that are on the stage, is allow’d to hear 
and see a number of things that are not. 

Sneer. Yes;—a kind of poetical second-sight! 

Puff. Yes;—now then, madam. 

* Tit. i see their decks 
4 Are clear’d !—1 see the signal made! 

4 The line is form’d !—a cable’s length asunder! 

4 I see the frigates station’d in the rear ; 

4 And now, I hear the thunder of the guns! 

4 I hear the victor’s shouts;—I also hear 
4 The vanquish’d groan!—and now ’tis smoke ;—and now 
4 1 see the loose sails shiver in the wind! 

4 I see—I see—what soon you’ll see— 

4 Gov. Hold, daughter! peace! this love hath turn’d 
thy brain: 

4 The Spanish fleet thou canst not see—because 
4 —It is not yet in sight!’ 

Dan. Egad tho’, the governor seems to make no allowanct 
for this poetical figure you talk of. 

C,3 
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Puff. No, a plain matter-of-fact man;—tliat's his character. 

‘ Til, But will you then refuse his offer ? 

4 Gov. I must—I will—I can—I ought—I do. 

4 Til. Think what a noble price. 

4 Gov . No more ,—you urge in vain, 

4 Til. His liberty is all he asks. 7 

Sneer. All who asks, Mr. Puff? Who is ; — 

Puff . Egad, sir, I can’t tell.—Here lias been such cutting 
and slashing. I don’t know where they have got to myself. 

Til. Indeed, sir, you will find it will connect vety well. 

‘ —And your reward secure.’ 

Puff. O,—if they hadn’t been so devilish free with their 
cutting here, you would have found that Don Whiskerandos 
has been tampering for his liberty, and has persuaded Tilbu- 
rina to make this proposal to her father ;—and now pray 
observe the conciseness with which the argument is conduct¬ 
ed. Egad, the pro and eon goes as smart as hits in a fenc¬ 
ing match. It is indeed a sort of small-sword logic, which 
we have borrowed from the French. 

* Til. A retreat in Spain 1 
4 Gov. Outlawry here l 

4 Til. Your daughter’s prayer! 

4 Gov. Your father’s oath! 

4 Til. My lover 1 
4 Gov. My country! 

4 Til. Tilburina! 

4 Gov. England • 

4 Til. A title! 

4 Gov. Honour! 

4 Til. A pension! 

4 Gov. Conscience! 

4 Til. A thousand pounds! 

4 Gov. Hah! thou hast touch’d me nearly !’ 

Puff. There you see;—she threw in Tilburina, Quick, 
parry cart with England /—Hah! thrust in tierce a title— 
parried by honour—Hah! a pension over the arm !—put 
by by conscience.—Then flankonade with a thousand pounds 
-—and a palpable hit egad ! 

* Til. Canst thou— 

* Reject the suppliant , and the daughter too ? 

* Gov. No more; I wou’d not hear thee plead in vain, 

* The father softens,—but the governor 

f H^|x’d!’ [Crosses and Exit , L.n. > 
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Dan. Aye, that antithesis of persons—is a most establish'd 
figure. 

4 Til. ’Tis well,—hence then, fond hopes, 

4 ——fond passion, hence; 

4 Duty, behold, 1 am all over thine— 

* Whisk. ( Without > r.h.) Where is my love—my— 

‘ Til. Ha ! 


Enter Don Whiskerandos, r h. 

4 Whisk. My beauteous enemy !— 

Puff. O, dear ma’am, you must start a great deal more 
than that; consider, you had just determined in favour of 
duty,—when, in a moment, the sound of his voice revives 
your passion,—overthrows your resolution, destroys your 
obedience.—If you don’t express all that in your start,—you 
do nothing at all. 

Til. Well, we’ll try again 1 

Dan. Speaking from within, has always a fine effect. 
Sneer. Very. 

4 Whisk. My conquering Tilburina! How! is’t thus 
4 We meet ? Why are thy looks averse 1 What means 
4 That falling tear,—that frown of boding woe? 

4 Hah ! now indeed I am a prisoner! 

4 Yes, now I feel the galling weight of these 
4 Disgraceful chains,—which, cruel Tilburina! 

4 Thy doating captive gloried in before.— 

4 But thou art false, and Whiskerandos is undone! 
e Til. O no; how little dost thou know thy Tilburina! 

4 Whisk. Art thou then true ? Begone cares, doubts, and 
fears;— 

4 I make you all a present to the winds; 

4 And if the winds reject you,—try the waves.’ 

Pujft. The wind, you know, is the established receiver of 
all stolen sighs, and cast-off griefs and apprehensions. 

4 Til. Yet must we part?—Stern duty seals our doom: 

4 Though here I call yon conscious clouds to witness, 

4 Could I pursue the bias of my soul, 

4 All friends, all right of parents I’d disclaim, 

4 And thou, my Whiskerandos, sliould’st be father, 

4 And mother, brother, cousin, uncle, aunt, 

4 And friend to me! 

c 4 
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* Whisk. O matchless excellence 1—and must we part ? 

4 Well, if*—we must—we must—and in that case 
‘The less is said the better.’ 

Puff. Hey day! here’s a cut!—What, are all the i.'iutual 
protestations out ? 

Til. Now, pray, sir, don’t interrupt us just here; you 
ruin our feelings. 

Puff. Your feelings!—but, zounds, my feelings, ma’am ! 

Surer. No; pray don’t interrupt them. 

‘ Whisk. One last embrace.— 

4 Til. Now,—farewell, for ever. 

4 Whisk. For ever! 

4 Til. Aye, for ever.’ [Going, r.u.) 

Puff S’death and fury!—Gudshfe* sir > Madam, if you 
go out without the parting look, you might as well dance 
out —Here, here * 

Con. But pray, sir, how am I to get off here ? 

M- You, pshaw f what the devil signifies how you get 
off! edge away at the top, or where you will.—( Pushes the 
Confidant out.) Now ma’am, you see— 

Til. We understand you, sir. 

4 Aye, for ever. 

4 Both. Oh i- 

[Turningback, and Exeunt, Til. L.u. Whisk r.h. 

Drop Scene 

Enter Under Prompter, l.ii. 

Under P. Sn, the carjienter says it is impossible you can 
go to the park scene yet. 

Puff. The park scene! No;—1 mean the description scene 
here, in the wood. 

Under P. Sir, the performers have cut it out. 

Puff. Cut it out ? 

Under P. Yes, sir. 

Puff. What! the whole account of queen Elizabeth ? 

Under P. Yes, sir. 

Puff. And the description of her horse and side-saddle? 

Under P. Yes, sir. 

M So, so, this is very fine indeed! Mr. Hopkins, how 
th^ plague could you suffer this ? 
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Prompter. ( From within, l.h.) Sir, indeed the pruning 
knife— 

Puff. The pruning knife,—zounds the axe 1 why, here 
has been such lopping and topping, I shan’t have the bare 
trur.k of my play left presently.—Very well, sir—the per¬ 
formers must do as they please, but, upon my soul, I’ll print 
it every word. 

Sneer. That I would indeed. 

Puff. Very well—sir—then we must go on;—zounds I 
would not have parted with the description of the horse!— 
Well, sir, go on.—Sir, it was one of the finest and most la¬ 
boured things ;—Very well, sir, let them go on;—there you 
had him and his accoutrements from the bit to the crupper; 
—very well, sir, we must go to the park scene. 

Under P. Sir, there is the point;—die carpenters say, that 
unless there is some business put in here before the drop, 
they shan't have time to clear away the fort, or sink Graves¬ 
end and the river. 

p»jr- So f this is a pretty dilemma truly !—Gentlemen, 
you must excuse me;—these fellows will never be ready, un¬ 
less I go and look after them myself. 

Sneer. O dear sir;—these little things will happen— 

Puff'. To cut out this scene!—but I’ll print it;—egad, I’ll 
print it every word! 

Enter a Beefe\ter, L.U. U.E. 

‘ BeSf. Perdition catch my soul but I do love thee.’ 

Sneer. Haven’t I heard that line before ? 

Puff '. No, 1 fancy not—Where pray ? 

Dan. Yes, I think there is something like it in Othello. 

Puff. Gad 1 now you put me in mind on’t, 1 believe there is; 
—but that’s of no consequence;—all that can be said is, that 
two people happened to hit on the same thought,—and Shaks- 
peare made use of it first, that’s all. 

Sneer. Very true. 

Puff'. Now 7 , sir, your soliloquy;—but speak more to the 
pit, if you please;—the soliloquy always to the pit, that's 
a rule. 

‘ Beef. Tho’ hopeless love finds comfort in despair, 

‘ It never can endure a rival’s bliss! 

‘ But soft—I am observ’d.’ [Exit Beefeater, r.h 
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Dan. That’s a very short soliloquy. / 

Puff. Yes,—but it would have been a great deal longer if 
lie had not been observed. 

Sneer. A most sentimental Beefeater that, Mr. Puff. 

Puff - Hearkye—I would not have you be too sure that,he is 
a Beefeater. 

Sneer. What, a hero in disguise ? 

Puff- No matter,—I only give you a hint.—But now for my 
principal character.—Here he comes;—Lord Burleigh in per¬ 
son !—Pray, gentlemen, step this way;—softly—1 only hope 
the Lord High Treasurer is perfect!—If he is but perfect— 

Enter Burleigh, r.ii. goes slowly to a chair and sits. 

Sneer. Mr. Puff! 

Puff- Hush! vastly well, sir! vastly well! a most interest¬ 
ing gravity! 

Dan. What, isn’t he to speak at all X 

Puff. Egad, I thought you’d ask me that;—yes, it is a very 
likely thing,—that a minister in his situation, with the whole 
allairs of the nation on his head, should have time to talk;— 
but hush! or you’ll put him out. 

Sneer. Put him out! how the plague can that be, if he’s not 
going to say any thing ? 

Puff. There’s a reason! why, his part is to think % and how 
the plague! do you imagine he can think if you keep 
talking ? 

Dan. That’s very true, upon my word! • 

\Barleigh comes forward , shakes his head , and exit , R.ii. 

Sneer. He is very perfect indeed.—Now', pray what did he 
mean by that ? 

Puff - You don’t take it ? 

Sneer. No; I don’t upon my soul. 

Puff- Why, by that sliake of the head, he gave you to un¬ 
derstand, that even tho’ they had more justice in their cause, 
and wisdom in their measures,—yet, if there was not a greater 
spirit shewn on the part of the people,—the country would at ‘ 
last fall a sacrifice to the hostile ambition of the Spanish 
monarchy. 

Sneer. The devil!—did he mean all that by shaking his 
head. 

Puff. Every word of itif he shook his head as I taught him. 
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( Dan. Ah t there certainly is a vast deal to be done on die 
stage by dumb shew, and expression of face, and a judicious 
author knows how much he may trust to it. 

Sneer. O, here are some of our old acquaintance. 

, Enter Sir C. Hatton and Raleigh, r.h. 

‘ Sir. C. My niece, and your niece too ! 

‘ By heav’n! there’s witchcraft in’t.—He could not else 
‘ Have gain’d their hearts.—But see where they approach ; 

‘ Some horrid purpose low’ring on their brows! 

‘ Sir W. Let us withdraw and mark them.’ 

( They withdraw to the Side.) 

Sneer. What is all this ? 

Puff. Ah! here has been more pruning!—but the fact is, 
these two young ladies are also in love with Don Whisker- 
andos.—Now, gentlemen, this scene goes entirely for what 
e call situation and stage effect, by which the greatest ap¬ 
plause may be obtained, without the assistance of language, 
keniiment, or character: pray mark! 

Enter the Two Nieces , l.h. and r.h. 

‘ 1 Niece. Ellena here! 

■ She is his scorn as much os I;—that is 
4 Some comfort still!’ 

Puff. O dear madam, you are not to say that to her face! 
aside > ma’am, aside .—The whole scene is to be aside. 

* 1 Niece. She is his scorn as much as I;—that is 

Some comfort still! (Aside.) 

* 2 Niece. I know he prizes not Pollina’s love, 

But Tilburina lords it o’er his heart. (Aside.) 

‘ 1 Niece. But see the proud destroyer of my peace. 
Revenge is all the good I’ve left. (Aside.) 

1 2 Niece. He comes, the false disturber of iny quiet. 

Now, vengeance, do thy worst.— (Aside.) 

Enter Whiskerandos, r.h. v.e. 

« Whisk. O, hateful liberty,—if thus in vain 
1 seek my Tilburina! 

* Both Nieces. And ever shalt! 

(Sir Christopher , and Sir Walter come forward.) 
‘ Both. Hold f we will avenge you. 
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Whisk. Hold you —or see your nieces bleedi 

(The two Nieces draw their two daggers to strike 
Whiskerandos ; the two Uncles at the instant , with 
their two swords drawn , catch their two Nieces’s arms , 
and turn the points of their swords to Whiskerandos , 
who immediately draws two daggers , and holds them 
to the two Nieces’ bosoms.) 

w There’s situation for you 1 there’s an heroic group ? 
—You see the ladies can’t stab Whiskerandos ;—he durst 
not strike them for fear of their uncles;—the uncles durst not 
kill him, because of their neices.—1 have them all at a dead 
lock!—for every one of them is afraid to let go first. 

Sneer. Why, then they must stand there for ever. 

M- So they would, if 1 hadn’t a very fine contrivance 
for’t.—Now mind— 

Enter Beefeater, with his Halbert , r.h. 

4 Beef. In the queen’s name I charge you all to drop 
1 Your swords and daggers!’ 

( They drop their swords and daggers ) 

Sneer. That is a contrivance indeed. 

Pu/f. Aye;—in the queen’s name. 

‘ Sir C. Come niece * 

4 Sir W. Come niece! 

[Exeunt, with the two nieces , L.h. 

4 Whisk. What’s he, who bids us thus renounce our guard ? 

4 Beef. Thou must do more,—renounce thy love ! < 

4 Whisk. Thou liest;—base Beefeater! 

4 Beef. Ha! hell! the lie ! 

4 By hoav’n, thou’st rous’d the lion in my heart! 

4 OlTyeoman’8 habit!—base disguise! off! off! ( Discovers 
himself by throwing off' his upper dress , and appearing in 
a very fine waistcoat. 

4 Am I Beefeater now ? 

4 Or beams my crest as terrible as when 
4 In Biscay’s bay I took thy captive sloop? 

Puff. There, egad! he comes out to be the very captain of 
the privateer who had taken Whiskerandos prisoner;—and 
was himself an old lover of Tilburina’s. 

Dan. Admirably manag’d indeed. 

Puff- Now, stand out of their way. 
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4 Whisk. I thank thee, Fortune ! that hast thus bestow’d 
A weapon to chastise this insolent. 

( Takes up one of the swords.) 

* Beef. I take thy challenge, Spaniard, and 1 thank 
Thee, Fortune, too !* 

( Takes up thvt other sword.') 
Dan. That’s excellently contrived ! it seems as if the two 
uncles had left their swords on purpose for them. 

Puff. No, egad, they could not help leaving them. 

4 Whisk. Vengeance and Tilburina! 

4 Beef. Exactly so— ( They fight f —and after the usual 
number of wounds given , Whiskerandos falls.) 

4 Whis. O cursed parry!—that last thrust in tierce 
4 Was fatal;—Captain, thou liast fenced well' 

4 And Whiskerandos quits this bustling scene 
* For all eter— (Dies.} 

4 Beef. —nity—He would have added, but stern death 
4 Cut short his being, and the noun at once •’ 

Puff. O, my dear sir, you are too slow.—Now mind me.— 
Sir, snail I trouble you to die again ? ( Whisk, rises.) 

4 Whisk. And Whiskerandos quits this bustling scene 
‘ For all eter— 

4 Beff. —nity—He would have added— 

Puff. No, sir,—that’s not it;—once more if you please— 
Whisk. I wish, sir,—you would practise this without me.— 
I can’t stay dying here all night. 

Puff. Very well, we’ll go over it by and by:—I must hu¬ 
mour the^ gentlemen. [Exit Whiskerandos , r.h. 

4 Beef. Farewell,—brave Spaniard * and when next— 

Puff. Dear sir, you needn’t speak that speech, as the body 
has walked off. 

Beef. That’s true, sir—then I’ll join the fleet. 

Puff. If you please. [Exit Beefeater , r.h. 

Now, who comes on?—Tilburina! stark mad, in white 
satin?— 

Sneer. Why in white satin ? 

“ Puff. O Lord, sir,—when a heroine goes mad, she always 
goes into white satin;—don’t she, Dangle ? 

Dan. Always;—it’s a rule. 

■ f u J- Yes—here it is,—( Looking at the book.) 4 Enter 
Tilburina stark mad, in white satin, and her confidant stark 
mad, in white linen.’ 
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Enter Tilburina and Confidant, r.h. mad, according to ' 

costume. 

Sneer. But what the deuce, is the confidant to be mad 
too? 

Puff To be sure she is;—the confidant is always to do 
whatever her mistress does; weep when she weeps, smile when 
she smiles, go mad when she goes mad.—Now madam confi¬ 
dant,—but keep your madness in the back ground, if you 
please, 

4 Til. The wind whistles—die moon rises—see, 

, They have kill’d my squirrel in his cage! 

‘ Is this a grasshopper 1—Ha! no, it is my 
‘ Whiskcrandos—you shall not keep him— 

‘ I know you have him m your pocket— 

‘ An oyster may be cross’d m love!—Who says 

• A whale’s a bird ?—Ha! did you call, rny love? 

4 —He’s here! He’s there!—He’s every where l 

* Ah me * He’s no where.’ 

[Exeunt Tilburina , and Confidant , R.H. 

Puff. There, do you ever desire to see any body madder 
than tliat? 

Sneer. Never while I live! 

Puff. You observed how she mangled the metre? 

Dan. Yes,—egad, it was the first thing made me suspect she 
was out of her senses. 

Sneer. And pray what becomes of her ? , 

Puff. She is gone to throw herself into the sea to be sure;— 
and that brings us at once to the scene of action, and so to my , 
catastrophe,—my sea-fight, I mean. 

Sneer. What, you bring that in at last ? 

Puff. Yes,—yes;—you know my play is called the Spanish 
Armada, otherwise, egad, I have no occasion for the battle at 
all.—Now then for my magnificence!—my battle!—my 
noise!—and my procession!—You are all ready ? 

Prom. ( Within.) Yes, sir. 

Puff. Is the Thames drest ? 

i 

Enter Thames, l.h. with two Attendants. 


Thames . Here I am, sir. 
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_ ft# Very well indeed.—See, gentlemen, there’s a river 
’for you!—This is blending a little of the masque with my 
tragedy;—a new fancy, you know,—and very useful in my 
case; for as there must be a procession, I suppose Thames 
and all his tributary rivers to compliment Britannia with a 
fifite In honour of the victory. 

Sneer. But pray, who are those gentlemen in green with 
him ? 

ft# Those?—Those are his banks. 

Sneet . His banks? 

Puff. Yes, one crown’d with alders, and the other with a 
villa I—-you lake the allusions?—But hey ’ what the plague • 
von have got both your bank.*, on one side.—Here, sir, come 
round—Ever while you live, Thames, go between your 
banks. {Bell rings.') —There,soil! now lbr’t!—Stand aside, 
my dear friends!—away Thames! 

[Exit Thames between his banks, R.H. 

( Flourish of drums — trumpets — cannon, <^c. $c. Scene 
changes to the sea—the fleets engage—the music plays 
‘ Britons strike home?—Spanish fleet destroyed by fire¬ 
ships, $c.—Englishfleet advances—music plays 4 Rule 
Bi itannia—The procession of all the Enylish rivers 
and their tributaries with their emblems, $c. begins 
uitk HandePs water music, ends with a chorus, to the 
march in Judas JMaccabcevs.—During this scene, M 
directs and applauds every thing — then.) 

Fuff'. Well, pretty well;—but not quite perfect;—so ladies 
and gentlemen, if you please, we’ll rehearse this piece again 
to-morrow. 


Disposition of the Characters when the Curtain falls. 
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THE HONEST THIEVES. 


This Farce is nothing more than a detached portion from 
a Comedy called The Committee. This ingenious idea of 
converting a Comedy into a Farce is by no means singular; 
most managers keep a sort of Procrustian bed, on wliuh 
pieces are cut and mangled to the dimensions of their own 
fancy ; an operation which is performed much more to their 
own satisfaction than to that of the authors. The ingenuity 
of Garrick converted The Winter's Tale , into a sort of 
Musical Farce, which he was pleased to designate Flortzel 
and Per‘lita, and it is beyond doubt that Macbeth might, 
by the same process, be converted into an excellent Scotch 
Melo-drarna. Hamlet too, is intolerably long, and most 
tragically dull;—by taking away the superfluous character 
of Hamlet, giving a few popular Scotch airs to Ophelia, 
Italian duetts to the King and Polonius, and introducing a 
dance of Grave-diggers, the whole would form a lively 
interesting drama. Poetry is for the closet, not for the 
sfcge; and as to wit,—why an author must not be wiser 
than his audience. This is the Catholic faith, which, except 
a man believe faithfully, he cannot be saved — i. e. he will 
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be rejected by the manager, d-’d by the audience, or 

scourged by the critics. 

This little piece is amusing, and produces its effect 'nore 
by character than by incident; yet it by no means belongs 
to the first class of the drama; the language is not par¬ 
ticularly brilliant, nor is there any originality in the cha¬ 
racters or language its merit seems to consist in the 
skilful use of old materials, which are arranged with no 
slight knowledge of stage effect To enter into any minute 
criticism of its details, would be tedious as it is useless; the 
gravity which harangues on tl»‘ beauty of a butterfly, or 
the qualities of an ant, can only be amusing as it is ridicu¬ 
lous; and as to instruction, it has not the slightest claim. 
We may therefore be allowed to dismiss this niulilated frag¬ 
ment, without any farther ceremony. 

Mr. Thomas Knight, was a native of Dorsetshire, and 
son of a respectable country gentleman in that county. He 
received a liberal education, and was originally intended 
for the bar; but being instructed by Mr. Macklin in 
oratory, he began to entertain a greater inclination for the 
drama than the law, and made Ins first theatrical attempt at 
York, where he performed five seasons v'ith considerable 
applause. From York he went to Bath, and there his 
success was so brilliant that he received the offer of an en¬ 
gagement from Mr. Harris, which he immediately accepted; 
and on September the 25th, 1795, made his first appearance # 
at Covent Garden, Theatre, in the character of Jacob , in the 
Chapter of Accidents; and Skirmish m the Deserter whtfre 
he continued for many years a deserving layoutite of tht* 
die. Hr resigned his situation at Covent Garden, in 
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*1803, and became a proprietor of the Liverpool Theatre. 
He married a sister of the Countess of Derby, formerly 
Miss Farren. Previous to his leaving London he waited on 
his venerable tutor Mr.Mnckhn, and thanked him for the 
assistance he had rendeied him in his profession; he lamented 
that it was not in his power to make a suitable return; and 
having only pecuniary gratification to bestow, begged his 
acceptance of a testimony of his gratitude. i( If I have 
served you ” replied the veteran, “ / am well satisfied 
Mr. Knight, however, persisting in lus benevolent intention, 
Macklin fairly pushed him out at the door. Mr. Knight 
died suddenly, February the 4th, 1820; at Manor House, in 
Shropshire, flis Dramatic works arts—I ThelyplUhora , 
C.FWCP. 1783—2 Trudge and IVowskt, Prel, 1790. 
—3 Hone i Thieves , F 1797.—4. Turnpike Gate , M.E. 
1799. 



IDim* of Uepresmtation. 


The time this piece takes in representation, is genoi all} 
one hour and three quarters. 


Stage Directions. 


By R.H. . . is meant . Right Hand. 


l. h .Left Hand 

s.e. Second Entrance. 

u.e. . . Upper Entrance. 

m. d. Middle Door. 

d.f .Door in Flat. 

r.h.d .Right Hand Door 


l.h.D ....... Left Hand Door 
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Colonel Careless - - 

Mr. Macready. 

Mr.Penley. 

Captain Manly - - 

Mr. Middleton. 

Mr. Barnard. 

Mr. Story - - - - 

Mr. Claremont. 

Mr. Hamblin. 

Justice Day - - - 

Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Marshall. 

Abel - - - - 

Mr. Knight. 

Mr.Oxberry. 

Obadiah - - - - 

Mr. Munden. 

Mr. Dow ton. 

Bailiffs - - - - j 

f Mr. Thompson. 
LMr.Wyld. 

r Mr. Ebsworth. 
t Mr. Miller. 

Servant to Justice Day 

Mr. Abbot. 

Mr. Evans. 

Coachman - - - - 

Mr. Ledger. 

Mr. Chatterley. 

Teague 

Mr. Johnstone. 

Mr. Johnstone. 

i* 

. Ruth - ... - 

Mrs. Knight. 

Mrs.Orger. 

Arabella - - - 

Miss Mansell. 

Miss Cooke. 

Mrs. Day - - - - 

Mrs. Davenport. 

Mrs. Sparks. 


SCENE. — Gloucester. 






CAPTAIN MANLY. 

Blue Regimental coat, white waistcoat and trowsers. 

COLONEL CARELESS. 

Blue coat,—ibid. 

MR. STORY. 

Blue coat, white waistcoat, pantaloons and boots 

JUSTICE DAY. 

Drab-colourcd plain suit, and camblet fly 

ABEL. 

Slate-coloured suit, and low-crowned hat. 

OB ADI AH. 

Black suit. 


TEAGUE. 

First dress.—Brown jacket and a blanket.—Second dress 
—Yellow livery. 

Bailiffs, Servants, &c. Dresses appropriate. ’ 
MRS. DAY. 

First dress.—Brown stuff coat, white handkerchief, an 
black beaver hat.—Second dress.—Drab-coloured silk gown 
white quilted petticoat, white muslin apron and handker 
chief, and black silk hood, 

RUTH. 

White muslin frock and scarf. 

ARABELLA. 

Blue satin body, white muslin skirt, and blue silk scarf. 
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Remark, 


MAYOR OF GARRATT. 


Foote was the Hogarth of the drama; his subjects are 
generally from common life, or if he occasionally travels 
mto ’a higher sphere, it is only to detect and caricature 
its follies. The ridiculous of human nature seems ever to 
have been present to him, anti he brings out the result in all 
the glow and life of reality To such genius the highest 
praise is due; it should be carefully distinguished from that 
inferior kind of talent which excites laughter not by the 
follies but the excellencies of humanity , not by a true pic¬ 
ture of absurdities, but by a distorted portrait of beauty. 
The one is the wit of ideas, the other of terms: the one is 
deeply founded in nature, the other is a mere art, a play 
with words.'which, whatever its merits may be, has no 
right to the place it holds. Distinct as the classes scorn, they 
are too often blended and mistaken. 

Though the Mayor of Garratt is very local, it does not 
yet seem to have lost any of its interest; it is true that we 
arc no longer a nation of volunteers; the clerk is contented 
to brandish his quill, or if he flies from the desk, it is to 
play the gentlomau and the lounger; the doctor kills only 
in one t*p icily *, and the attorney fights only with the 
weapons ol the law; Major Sturgeon, therefore, no longer 
•interests us as a volunteer, it is the portrait of one deceased, 
and with whom the present generation has no acquaintance; 
but still a great portion of the character retains its original 
freshness; his blustering cowardice, the affectation that puts 
on a character foreign to his life and habits, and which sits 
on him as Goliah’s helmet would upon a child, these are im¬ 
perishable qualities; the dress of the portrait is a little out of 
fashion, but the face is familiar; nothing can be truer than 
the Major's consciousness of character; a soldier wears his 
Word as . 1 1’ungof habit, without betraving a thought upon 
k; the novice shews he is a novice by a perpetual attention 
to the novelties of his character. 

Jerry Sneak, the hen-pecked husband, is a picture that 
jyill always be familiar to every people, unless the world 
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should cease to commit matrimony, or be visited by a second 
golden age. The insolence of his wife forms a natural re¬ 
lief that throws out his weakness in the most brilliant colours! 
She is drawn with admirable truth and precision. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruin are the greatest blots m the pie' o, 
not considered as individuals, for they are very tolerable 
sketches, but as injurious to the general design. They are 
the exact reverses of Jerry and his mate; so exact that it n 
something more than marvellous such beings so opposed, 
should be brought together; we feel that chance would 
hardly have done this, and it makes the whole out of nature 
Nor does this violent contrast answer any purpose ; Mr and 
Mrs. Sneak were sufficient to develope each other’s character 
This is a defect too frequently to be found in the drama ol 
every nation. 

Master Heeltap is admirable, he seems to be fresh from 
the public house of some village, and it may be safely 
doubted whether any system of general education will do 
away with such pieces of clever ignorance;'the porter is 
fresh upon his lips, and he breathes tobacco, it is a part ol 
refinement not to understand, or at least no^ to relish such 
characters; to know common orders of life is to be com¬ 
mon; to get drunk with porter, is to be vulgar; to get 
drunk with claret, is to be a gentleman; the sin is nothing, 
but the liquor is material. The comparison might be ex¬ 
tended farther, to the more noble vice of adultery, but it is 
not needed • 

It is not improbable that this excellent, perhaps unrivalled 
farce, may one day be forgotten ; we are happily refining* 
to a point, where nothing in deed is vicious; but the slightest 
indelicacy of speech is an evil to be ejected from society. 

Mr. Samuel Foote, was born at Truro, m Cornwall, but in 
what year is not certain. His father was a commissioner of 
the Prize Office and Fine Contract. His mother was heiress 
of the Dineley and Good fere families. He received his edu¬ 
cation at Worcester College, Oxford. From the University 
he was removed to the Temple, being designed for the study 
of the law; but he chose rather to employ* his talents m a 
sphere of action to which they seemed better adapted* viz. 
on the stage. His first appearance was in the part of Othello. 
He soon discovered that his forte did not he in tragedy, and 
efore struck out into a new and untrodden path, by 
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taking upon him the double character of author and per¬ 
former ; and opened the Little Theatre in the Haymarket 
with a Dramatic piece, of lus own writing, called the 
Diversions of the Morning ; which consisted of nothing more 
than the introduction of several well-known characters in 
real life, whose manner of conversation and expression this 
author had very happily hit in the diction of the drama, 
and still more happily represented on the stage by an exact 
' and most amazing imitation, not only of the manner and 
tone of voice, but even of the very persons, of those whom 
he intended to take off. This piece experienced a run of 
forty mornings, to crowded and splendid audiences He 
continued for several years to entertain the public, by se¬ 
lecting for their use such characters as were best calculated 
to excite an innocent laugh. 

In February 1766, he had the misfortune to fall from his 
horse, while at Lord Mexboro'ugh’s seat in the country, on 
a visit, when the Duke of York also was there. By this 
accident 1 he lost Iha leg; but it is generally supposed that it 
facilitated his application fora patent, which he obtained on 
the Dtli of July in the same year. He died at Dover, on 
the 20th of October, 1777. And was buried in Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey. 

His Dramatic works are,— The Auction of Pictures, D. 
Piece, 1748. N.P.— Taste , C. 8vo. 1752. — The English¬ 
man m Parts, C. 8vo. 1753. — The Knights, C. 8vo. 
1754 y—Tke Englishman Returned from Pans , C. 8vo. 
1756. — T%e Author, C. 8vo. 1757. —The Minor, C. 8vo. 
1760. — The Orators , C 8vo. 1762. —The Lgar, C. 1762; 
Printed 8vo. 1764.— The Mayor of Garratt , C. 8vo. 1764. 
—The Patron, C. 8Vo. 1764. — The Commissary, C. 8vo. 
1765 — Prelude on opening the Theatre, 1767; Printed in 
the Monthly Mirror, Vol. xvii. — The Lame Lover, C. 8vo. 

1770.— Piety m Pattens, Sent. C. 1773. N.P.— The Bank¬ 
rupt,, C. 8vo. 1776.— The Devil upon Two Sticks, C. 
1768; Printed 8vo. 1778.— The Maid of Bath, C. 1771; 
Printed 8vo. 1778. — The Nabob, C. 1772; Printed 8vo. 
1778.— The Cozeners, C. 1774; Printed 8vo. 1778.— 
The Capuchin, C. 1776; Printed 8vo. 1778.— A Trip to 
Calais, C. 8vo. 1778.— Diversions of the Morning, D. 
Piece. 1747, 1758; 12mo. 1795.— Lindamira, Burlesque. 
8vo 1805.— The Slanderer, C. Unfinished. Left in M.S. 



SHmt of Repre«ntat»o«. 


Tlie lime this piece takes in representation, is generally 
one hour and three quarters. 


Stage Directions . 


By k.h. . 

. is meant . Right Hand 

I, ii. . 

.Left Hand. , 

b L. . 

.Second Entrance. 

(J.t. . 

.Upper Entrance. 
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MAYOR OF GARRATT. 


ACT I. 


■SCENE I .—»-Sir Jacob Jollvp's House at, Garratt. 

i 

Enter Sir Jacob Jollup l.h. 

Sir J. Rog*. 


Enter Roger, LJi. 

Roger. A nan, sir! 

Sir J, Sir, sirrah 1 and why not sir Jacob, you rascal? 
is that all your manners? Has his majesty dubb’d me a 
knight for you to make me a mister? Are the candidates 
near upon coming? 

Roger. Nic Goose, the tailor, from Putney, they say, will 
be here in a crack, sir Jacob. 

Sir J. Has Margery fetch’d in the linen ? 

Roger. Yes, sir Jacob. 

Sir J. Are the pigs and the poultry lock’d up in the 
barn? 

Roger. Safe, sir Jacob. 

‘ Sir J, And the plate and spoons in the pantry ? 

Roger. Yes, sir Jacob. 

Sir /. Then give me the key; the mob will soon be upon 

B 
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us; and all is fish that conies to their net. Has Ralph la .d 
the cloth in the hall ? 

Roger. Yes, sir Jacob. 

Sir J. Then let him bring out the turkey and chine, and 
be sure there is plenty of mustard; and, d'ye hear, Roger, 
do you stand yourself at the gate, and be careful who yfl^g 
let in. 

Roger. 1 will, sir Jacob. \Exit^ I. u. 

Sir /. So, now I believe things are pretty secure.—But I 
can’t think what makes my daughters so late ere they— 
(A Knocking at the Gate.) Who is that, Roger % 

Roger. ( Without.) Justice Sturgeon, the fishmonger, from 
Brentford. 

Sir J. Gad’s my life! and major to the Middlescv 
militia. Usher him in, Roger. 

Enter Major Sturgeon, l.h. 

I could have wish’d you had come a little sooner, major 
Sturgeon. 

Major S. Why, what has been the matter, sir Jacob ? 

Sir J. There has, major, been here an impudent pill- 
monger, who has dar’d to scandalize the whol i body of the 
bench. 

Major S. Insolent companion! had I been here, I would 
have mittimus’d the rascal at once. 

Sir J. No, no, he wanted the major more than the ma¬ 
gistrate : a few smart strokes from your cane ''ould have 
fully answer ? d the purpose.—Well, major, our wars are 
dense; the rattling drum and squeaking life now wound nun 
ears no more. 

Major S. True, .sir Jacob, our corps is disembodied ; so 
the French may sleep in security. 

Sir J. But, major, was it not rather late m life for you to 
enter upon the profession of arms ? 

Maj or S. A little awkward m the beginning, sir Jacob 
the gTeat difficulty they had was, to get me to turn out my 
toes; but use, use reconciles ail them kind of things: why, 
after my first campaign, 1 no more minded Hie noise of the 
guns than a flea-bite. 

, $ir /. No! 

Major S. No. There is more made of these matters than 
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.they merit. For the general good indeed I am glad of the 
peace ; but as to my single self,—and yet we have had 
•some desperate duty, sir Jacob. 

Sir J. No doubt. 

Major S. Oh' such marchings and counter-marchings, 
Brentford to Ealing, from Ealing to Acton, from Acton 
to Uxbridge; the dust flying, sun scorching, men sweating * 
—Why, there was our last expedition to Hounslow; that 
day’s work carried off major Molossas. Bunhill-fields never 
saw a braver commander! He was an irreparable loss to the 
service. 

Sir J. How came that about ? 

Majot S. Why, it was partly the major’s own fault; 1 
advised him to pull off his spurs before he went upon action ; 
but he was resolute, and would not be rul’d. 

Sir J. Spirit;—zeal for the service. 

Major S. Doubtless. But to proceed: in order to get 
our men in good spirits, we were quartered at Thistleworth 
the evening before. At day-break our regiment formed at 
Hounslow town’s end, as it might be about here. The major 
made a line disposition: on we marched, the men all in high 
spirits, to attack the gibbet where Gardel is hanging; but 
turning dowi a narrow lane to the left, as it might be about 
there, in order to possess a pig-sty, that we might take the 
gallows in flank, and at all events secure a retreat, who should 
come by but a drove of fat oxen from Smithfield. The drums 
beat in the front, the dogs bark’d in the rear, the oxen set 
up a gajlop; on they came thundering upon us, broke 
through our ranks in an instant, and threw the whole corps 
, in confusion. 

Sir J. Terrible! . , 

MajorS. The major’s horse took to his heels; away He 
scour’d o’er the heath. That gallant commander stuck both 
his spurs into his flank, and for some time held by his mane; 
but in crossing a ditch, the horse threw up his head, g avty 
the major a dowse in the chops, and plump’d him into a 
gravel-pit, just by the powder-mills. 

Sir J- Dreadful! . 

• Major S. Whether from the fall or the fright, the major 
^mov’d off in a month. Indeed it was an unfortunate day 

for us all. 

Sir J. As how ? 

* B 2 
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Major S. Why, as captain Cucumber, lieutenant Patty- 
man, ensign Tripe, and myself, were returning to town" 
in the Turnham-grcen stage, we were stopp’d near the 
Hammersmith turnpike, and robb’d and stripp’d by a 
single footpad. 

Sir J. An unfortunate day indeed! 

Major S. But, in some measure to make me amends, I 
got the major’s commission. 

Sir J. You did* 

Major S. O, yes. I was the only one of the corps that 
could ride; otherwise we always succeeded of course no 
jumping over heads, no underhand work among us; all men 
of honour; and I must do the regiment the justice to say, 
there never was a set of more amiable officers. 

Sir J. Quiet and peaceable. 

Major S. As lambs, sir Jacob. Excepting one boxing 
bout at the Three Compasses in Acton, between captain 
Sheers and the colonel, concerning a game at all-fours, 

I don’t remember a single dispute. „ 

Sir J. Why, that was mere mutiny; the captain ought 
to have been broke. 

Major S. He was; for the colonel not only toyk away his 
cockade, but his custom; and I don’t think poor captain 
Sheers has done a stitch for him since. 

Sir J. But you soon supplied the loss of Molossas? 

Major S. In part only. no, sir Jacob, he had great ex¬ 
perience ; he was train’d up to arms from his youth; at six¬ 
teen, he trail’d a pike in the Artillery-ground ; at eighteen, 
got a company in the Smithfield pioneers; and by the time 
he was twenty, was made aid-de-camp to sir Jeffrey Grubb, 
knight, alderman, and colonel of the yellow. 

Sir /. A rapid rise! 

Major S. Yes, he had a genius for war; but what I 
wanted in practice, I made up by doubling my diligence. 
Our porter at home had been a serjeant of marines; so 
after shop was shut up at night, he us’d to teach me my 
exercise; and he had not to deal with a dunce, sir Jacob. 

Sir J. Your progress was great. 

Major S. Amazing. In a week I could shoulder, and ’ 
rest, and poize, and turn to the right, and wheel to the. 
left; and in less than a month I could fire without winking 
•or blinking. 
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• Sir /. A perfect Hannibal! 

Major S Ah, and then 1 learnt to form hues, and hol¬ 
lows, and squares, and evolutions, end revolutions. Let me 
tell you, sir Jacob, it was lucky that monsieur kept hi* 
njyrmidons at home, or we should have pepper’d his flat- 
bottom’d boats. 

S'trJ. Ay, marry, he had a marvellous escape. 

Major S. We would a taught him what a Briton can do, 
who is fighting pro arvis and focus. 

' Sir J. Pray, now, major, which do you look upon as the 
best disciplin'd troops, the London regiments, or the Mid¬ 
dlesex militia ? 

Major S. Why, sir Jacob, it does not become me to say ; 
but, lack-a-day, they have never seen any service.—Holiday 
soldiers! Why, I don’t believe, unless indeed upon a lord- 
mayor’s day, and that mere matter of accident, that they 
were ever wet to the skin in their lives. 

Sir J. Indeed * 

MajorS. No 1 soldiers for sunshine, cockneys; they have 
not the appearance, the air, the freedom, the jenny sequoi 
that—OiiAcould you but see me salute! You have never 
a spontuoi\ in the house T 

Sir J. No; but we could get you a shove-pike. 

MajorS. No matter. Well, sir Jacob, and how are your 
fair daughters, sweet Mrs. Sneak, and the lovely Mrs.Bruin; 
is she as lively and as brilliant as ever 1 * 

Sir J. Ol, oh, no a the murder is out; this visit was in¬ 
tended T >r them come, own now, major, did not you expect 
to meet with them here? You officers are men of such gal¬ 
lantry ! 

Majot S. Why, we do tickle up the ladies, sir Jacob; 
there is no resisting a red coat. 

Sir /. True, true, major. 

Major S. But that is now all orer with me. “Farewell 
to the plumed *teeds and neighing troops,' 1 as the black mail 
» says in the play; like the Roman censurer, I shall retire to 
my Savina ieid, and there cultivate cabbages. 

S»r J. (J ider the shade of your laurels. 

MajorS. True; I have done with the major, and now 
“return to the magistrate ; cedunt anna togge. 

Mob ( Without.} Huzza 1 
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Re-enter Roger, l.h. 


Sir /. What’s the matter now, Roger ? 

Roger. The electors desire to know if your worship has 
any body to recommend ? 

Sir J. By no means; let them be free in their choice : 
1 shan’t interfere. 

Roger, And if your worship has any objection to Crispin 
Heeltap, the cobler, being returning officer? 

Sir J. None, provided the rascal can keep himself sober. 
Is he there? 

Roger . Yes, sir Jacob, Make way there; stand further 
off from the gate: here is madam Sneak in a chaise along 
with her husband. 

Major S. ’Gadso, you will jiermit me to convoy her m. 

{ Exit , L.H. 

Sir J. Now here is one of the evils of war. This Sturgeon 
was as pains taking a Billmgsgate-broker as any in the bills 
of mortality. But the fish is got out of its element; the 
soldier has quite demolish’d the citizen. 


Re-enter Major Sturgeon, 


l.h. leading in Mjjls. Sneak. 


Mrs. S. Dear major, I demand a million of pardons. 1 
have given you a prefusion of trouble; but my husband is 
such a goose-cap, that I can’t get no good out of him at 
home or abroad.—Jerry, Jerry, Sneak !—Your blessing, sir 
Jacob. " 

Sir J. Daughter, you are welcome to Garratt. 

Mrs. S. Why Jerry Sneak! I say. 


Euler Jerry Sneak, l.h. with a Band-box and a bundle 
under his Arm , and Cardinal , <$*t\ 


Sneak , Here, lovy. 

Mrs. S. Here, looby * there, lay these things in the hall; 
and then go and look after the horse. Are you sure you 
have got all the things out of the chaise ? 

Sneak. Yes, chuck, 

Mrs. S. Then give im* my fan. (Jerry drops the Thing* 
m searching his Pocket for the Pan.) 
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Mis. S. I)»d over mortal see such—I declare, 1 am qiute 
ashnni'd to be seen with him abroad : go, get you gone out 
of my sight. 

Sneak. 1 go, levy. {Crosses to Centre.') Good day to 
my father-m-law. 

Sir J. I am glad to see you, son Sneak : but where is 
vour brother Brum and his wife 1 

Sneak. He will be here a non, father sir Jacob; he did 
but just step into the Alley to gather how tickets were 
sold. 

Sir J Very well, son Sneak [ Exit Sneak, k.ii 

Mrs. S. Son f yes. and a pretty son you have pro¬ 
vided. 

S*i J I hope all for the best wh\, what terrible work 
tfoM 1 would have been, had you married such a one as your 
M"tcr; one house could never have contain’d you. Now, 
l thought tin.', meek mate.— 

Mrs. S. Meek ' a mushroom 1 a milksop 1 

S:r J. Lookyc. Molly. I have married you to a man; 
take carcJyou don't make him a monster. 

\ [Exit, r,ii. 

Mrs. S\ Monster ? Why, major, the fellow has no more 
heart than®, mouse. Had my kmd stars indeed allotted me 
o military man, I should, doubtless, have deported myself m 
,» beseenungly manner. 

Major S. Unquestionably, madam. 

lifts. S. Nor would the major have found, had it been my 
foi turn# to intermarry with him, that Molly Jollup would 
have dishonoured his cloth. 

Major S. I should have been too happy. 

Mrs. S. Indeed, sir, I reverence the army; they are 
all so brave, so polite, so every thing a woman can wish. 

Major S. Oh, madam— 

Mrs. S. So elegant, so genteel, so obliging: and then 
the rank; why, who would dare to affront the wife of a 
major 1 

Major S No man with impunity; that I take the freedom 
to say, madam. 

M/s. S. I know- it, good sir; Oh* I am no stranger to 
what I have miss’d. 

Major S. Oh, madam 1 —Let me die but she has infinite 1 
merit. {Aside.') 


if 1 
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Mrs. S. Then to be join’d to a sneaking slovenly cit; a 
paltry, prying, pitiful pin-maker! 

Maj or S. Melancholy! 

Mrs. S. To be jostled and cramm’d with the crowd; no 
respect, no place, no precedence; to be chok’d with tire 
smoke of the- city ; no country jaunts but to Islington; no 
balls but to Pewterer’s-hall. 

Major S Intollerable' 

Mrs. S. J see, sir, you have a proper sense of my 
sufferings. 

Major S. And would shed my best blood to relieve them. 

Mrs. S. Gallant gentleman! 

Major S. The brave must favour the fair. 

Mrs. S. Intrepid major ! 

Major S. Divine Mrs. Sneak ! 

Mrs.S. Obliging commander! 

Major S. Might I be permitted the honour— 

Mrs. S. Sir» 

Major S. Just to ravish a kiss from your hand? 

Mrs. S. You have a right to all we can grant. 1 

MajorS. Courteous, condescending, complying—Hum! 
—Ha! ( Kisses f{er Hand.) 

it 

Re-enter Jerry Sneak, r.h. 

Sneak. Chuck, my brother and sister Bruin are just turn¬ 
ing the corner; the Clapham stage was quite full, and so 
they came by water. <> 

.Mrs. S. I wish they had all been sous'd in the Thames.— 
A prying, impertinent puppy I ( Aside to Major.) 

Major S. Next time I will clap a sentinel to secure the 
door. {Aside to Mrs. S.) 

Mrs. S. Major Sturgeon, permit me to withdraw for a 
moment; my dress demands a little repair. 

Major S. Your ladyship’s most entirely devoted. 

Mrs. S. Ladyship ! he is the very broglio and bell isle of 
the army! 

Sneak. Shall I wait upon you, dove? 

Mrs. S. No, dolt; what, would you leave the major alone A 
Is that your manners you mongr J ? 

Major S. Oh, madam, I can never be alone; jour svec-i 
idera will be my constant companion 
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Mrs. S. Mark that. 

Sneak. Yes. 

Mrs. S. J am sorry sir, I am obligated to leave you. 

Major S. Madam— 

Mrs. S. Especially with such a wretched companion. 

Major S. Oh, madam— 

Mrs. S. But as soon as my dress is restored, I shall fly to 
relieve your distress. 

Major S. For that moment I shall wait with the greatest 
mi patience. 

Mrs. S. Courteous commander’ 

Major S. Paragon of women ! 

Mrs. S. Adieu ’ 

Major S. Adieu’ Tol lol. 

\_Cros ,es to I. ii .—Exit Mrs. Sneak, r ir. 

Sneak Notwithstanding, sir, all my chicken has aid, 1 
ctm special company when site is not by. 

Major S. 1 doubt not, master Sneak. 

Sneak. If you would but come one Thursday night to our 
dub, at ilk* Nag’s head in the Poultry, you would meet some 
roaring, r.W boys, I’faith; there's Jemmy Perkins, the packei; 
little TomlSimkms, the grocer; honest master Muzzle, the 
midwife —1 

Majot S. A goodly company! 

Sneak. Ay, and then sometimes we have the choice spirits 
irom Comus's court, and we crack jokes, and arc so jolly 
arid funny I have learnt myself to sing, but I durst not 
'mg ouf loud, because m> wife would overhear me; and she 
- vs as how 1 bawl worser than the broom-man. 

SONG. 

When 1 was a lad , I had cause to be sad , 

My grandfather l did lose 0. 

I'll bet you. a cann , i/on have heard oj‘ the man. 

His name it was Robinson Crusoe. 

Choi us. O Rohhison Crusoe / 

O Robinson Crusoe / 

Ttnk a link, tang , Link a ting tang, 

0 poor Robmson Ct awe. 
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Perhaps you’ve read in a book, of a voyage he took, 
And how the whirlwind blew so. 

That the ship with a shock, drove plump on a rock. 
Near drowning poor Robinson Crusoe. 

Cho. O poor Robinson, Sfc. 

Poor soul, none but he remained on sea. 

Ah fate, fate how could you do so / 

Till ashore he was thrown, on an island nnknoti a. 
O poor Robinson Crusoe. 

Cho, O poor Robmson, $c. 

He wanted to eat, and he sought for some meal. 

But the cattle away from him flew so. 

That but for his gun, he’d been surely vnd me. 

0 poor Robinson Crusoe. 

Cho. O poor Robinson, $c. 

i 

But he’d sat’d from aboard an old gun and alsu ord. 

And another odd matter or two, so, j’ 

That by dint of his thrift, he manag’d (o shift; 

Well done Robinson Crusoe. 

Cho. O poor Robinson, $c. 

And he happen’d to save from the merciless idavc. 

A poor parrot, I assure you ’tis true, so. 

That when became home from a merciless roam , 
She cried out “ poor Robinson Crusoe 

Cho . O poor Robinson, fyc 

He got all the wood that ever he could , 

And stuck it together with glue , so, 

That he made him a hut, wherein he did put 
The carcase of Robinson Crusoe. 

Cho. 0 poor Robinson, 8(c. 
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lie us'd to ivear a cap, and a coat with long nay, 

With a heard as tariff as a Jew, so ,— 

That bg all that is a ad! he look’d like a devil. 

More than poor Robinson Crusoe. 

Cho. O poor Robinson, ifc. 

And then his man Ft tday kept his hut neat and ltd//. 

To be sure 'turns his business to do so ; 

And,J) tendly together, less like servant than brother , 
Liv'd Friday and Robinson Crusoe. 

Cho. O floor Robinson, Sfc. 

At last an English sail came near within had , 

Then he took to his little canoe, so, 

That on reaching the ship, the if gave him a tup. 

Hack to the countig of Robinson Crusoe. 

Clpo. O poor Robinson, 

Major Is. Yon mu»t nut think of disobliging your 
lady. \ 

Sneak. 1 never does J never contradicts her, not I. 
Major S. That’s right ■ she is a woman of infinite 
merit. 

Sneak. (), a power! And don’t you think she is very 
pi city withal * 

Majqr S A Venus • 

Sneak. Yes, wery like Wenus.—Mayhap you have 
Known her some time ? 

Major S. Long. 

Sneak. Belike before she was married ? 

Major S. I did, master Sneak. 

Sneak. Ay, when she was a wirgin. I thought you was 
an old acquaintance, by your kissing her hand; for we ben’t 
quite so familiar as that.—But then indeed we han’t been 
married a year. 

Major S. The mere honeymoon. 

Sneak. Ay, ay, I suppose we shall come to it by degrees. 
Brum. ( Without, l.h.) Come along, Jane; why you are 
pursy and lazy, you jade— 

b (i 
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Enter Bruin and Mrs. Bruin, l.h. his Wife with his great 

Coat and Fishing-rod. 

Bruin. Come along! Master Sneak, a good morning to 
you. Sir, I am your humble servant unknown. ( To Major.} 

Re-enter Roger, r.h, 

Roger. Mrs. Sneak begs to speak with the major. 

Major S. I will wait on the lady immediately 

Sneak. Don’t tarry an instant; you can’t think how impa¬ 
tient she is. [Exit Major , r.h.] A good morrow to you, 
brother Brum , you have had a warm walk across the fields. 

Mrs. li. Good lord, i am all over dirt. 

Brum. And who may you thank for it, hussy? If you 
had gut up lime enough, you might have secur’d the stage; 
but you are a laz} r he a-bed— 

Mrs. B. There’s Mr Sneak keeps my sister a chay. 

Bruin. And so he may , but l know better what to do with 
my money. j 

Mrs. B. For the matter of that, we ean a Ifo/d it well 
enough as it is. 

Brum. And how do you know that 1 Who told you as 
much, Mrs. Mixon ? I hope I know the world better than to 
trust my concerns with a wife: no, no, thank you for that, 
Mrs. Jane. 

Mrs. B. And pray who is more fitterer to be trusted ? 

Bruin. Hey-day ? Why, the wench is bewitch’d : come, 
come, let’s have none of your palaver here;—take twelve- 
pence and pay the waterman.—But first see if he has broke 
none of the pipes —And, d’ye hear, Jane, be sure to lay 
the fishing-rod safe. [Exit Mrs. Bruin, L.H. 

Sneak. Odds me, how finely she's manag’d! what would 
1 give to have my wife a*! much under ! 

Bruin. It is all your own fault, brother Sneak. 

Sneak. D’ye think so 7 She is a sweet pretty creature. 

Bruin. A vixen. 

Sneak* Why, to say the truth, she does now and then hec¬ 
tor a little; and, between ourselves, domineers like the 
devil. O Lord, I lead the life of a dog Why, she allows 
me but two shillings a-wook for mv pocket 
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Bruin. No! 

Sneak. No, man; ’tis she that receives and pays ail: and 
then I am forc’d to trot alter her to church, with her cardinal, 
pattens, and prayer-book, for all the world ns if 1 was still a 
’prentice. 

^ Bruin. Zounds! 1 would souse them all in the kennel. 

Sneak. I durst not. And then at tabic, 1 never gets what 
1 loves. 

Brum. The devil 1 

Sneak. No; she always helps me herself to the tough drum¬ 
sticks of the turkeys, and the damn’d fat flaps of shoulders 
of mutton. I don't think I have eat a bit of under-crust since 
we* have been married. You see, brother Bruin, I am almost 
ns thin as a lath. 

Brum. An absolute skeleton ’ 

Sneak. Now, if you think 1 could carry my point, 1 would 
so swinge and leather my lambkin; God, 1 would so curry 
and claw her. 


Brum. By the lord Harry, she richly deserves it. 
Sneak. Will you, brother, lend me a lift / 

Bruit ; Command me at all times. 


SneafrXWhy then, I will verily pluck up a spirit; and the 
first time she offei s to— 


Mrs. &•. ( Without, r.h.) Jerry, Jerry Sneak 1 

Sneak. ’Gads my life, sure as a gun that's her woice: 


lookye, brother, 1 don’t choose to breed a disturbance in ano¬ 
ther body’s house; but as soon as ever I get home— 

Brum. Now is your time. 

Sn$ak. No, no; it would not be decent. 

Mrs.S. ( Without, r.h.) Jerry ! Jerry ! 

Sneak. I come, lovy. But you will be sure to stand by 


me? 


Bruin. Trot, nincompoop. 

Sneak. Well, if I don’t—I wish— 


Mrs. S. ( Without, r.h.) Where is this lazy puppy 
a-ioitering ? 

Sneak. I come, chuck, as fast as I can. Good Lord what 


a sad life do I lead! [Exit, r.u. 

Bruin. Ex quovis luiguo; who can make a silk purse of a 
■sow’s ear. 
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Enter Sir Jacob, r.h. 

Sir J, Come, son Bruin, we are all seated at table, man ; 
we have but just time for a snack; the candidates are near 
upon coming. 

Bruin. A poor, paltry, mean-spirited—Damn it, before i 
would submit to such a— 

Sir J. Come, come, man ; don’t be so crusty. 

Bruin. 1 follow, sir Jacob. Damme, when once a man 
gives up his prerogative, he might as well give up—But, 
however, it is no bread and butter of mine.—Jerry! Jerry ! 
—Zounds, I would Jerry arid jerk her too. \Ejceunt y R.n. 

END OF ACT 1. 


ACT II. 

SCENE I. — Sir Jacob Jollup, Major Sri rgeon, Bruin, 
Mrs. Bruin, Jerry Sneak, and Mrs. SneaJ , disco¬ 
vered on Sir Jacob's Garden WaU. r 

Enter Mob, l.h. with Heeltap at their Head; sokie crying 
“ a Goose” others “ a Mug” others “ a Primmer” 

Heel. Silence, there; silence! 

J Mob. Hear neighbour I leeltap. 

2 Mob. Ay, ay, hear Crispin. * 

3 Mob. Ay, ay, hear him, hear Crispin . he will pul us into 
the model of the tlung at once. 

Heel. Why then, silence! I say. 

All. Silence. 

Heel. Silence, and let us proceed, neighbours, with all the 
decency and confusion usual upon these occasions. 

1 Mob. Ay, ay, there is no doing without that. 

All. No, no, no. 

Heel. Silence then, and keep the peace: what, is there no 
respect paid to authority? Am not 1 the returning officer? 
All. Ay, ay, ay. ' 

Heel. Chosen by yoursehes, and approved of by sir 
Jacob? 
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All. True, true. 

’ Heel. Well then, be silent and civil; stand back there, that 
gentleman without a shirt, and make room for your betters. 
Where’s Simon Snuffle the sexton? 

Snuffle. Here. 

^ Heel. Let him come forward; we appoint him our secre¬ 
tary: for Simon is a scollard, and can read written hand; 
and so let him be respected accordingly. 

3 Mob. Room for master Snuffle. 

Heel. Here, stand by me: and let us, neighbours, proceed 
to open the premunire of the thing: but flrsl, your reverence 
to the lord of the manor* a longlife and a merry one to our 
landlord, sir Jacob ! Huzza 1 

Mob. Huzza! 

Sneak. How fares it, honest Crispin ? 

Heel. Servant, master Sneak.—Let us now open the pre¬ 
munire of the thing, which I shall do briefly, with all the loqua¬ 
city possible; that is, in a medium way; which, that we 
may the bettor do it, let the secretary read the names of the 
candidates, and what they say for themselves ; and then we 
shall kn( W what to say of them. Master Snuffle, begin. 

Smiffft. ( Heads .) To the worthy inhabitants oj the an¬ 
cient corporation of Garratt: gentlemen, your 'voles and 
interest are humblif requested in favour of Timothy Goose, 
to succeed your late worthy mayor , Mr. Rickard Dripping , 
in the said office, he being - 

Heel. This goose is but a kind of gosling, a sort of sneaking 
scoundrel. Who is he ? 

Sniffle. A journeyman tailor from Putney. 

Heel. A journeyman tailor! A rascal, has he the impu¬ 
dence to transpire to be mayor ? D’ye consider, neighbours, 
the weight of this office ? Why, it is a burden for the back 
of a porter; and can you think that this cross-legg’d cab¬ 
bage-eating son of a cucumber, this whey-fac’d ninny, who 
is but the ninth part of a man, has strength to support it ? 

1 Mob. No goose! no goose! 

2 Mob. A goose! 

Heel. Hold your hissing, and proceed to the next. 

Snuffle. (Reads.} Your votes are desired for Matthew 
Mug. 

1 Mob. A mug! a mug ! 

Heel. Oh, oh, what you are all ready to have a touch of 
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the tankard: but fair and soft, good neighbours, let us taste 
this master Mug before we swallow him; and, unless I am 
mistaken you will find him a damn’d bitter draught. 

1 Mob. A mug I a mug! 

2 Mob. Hear him; hear master Heeltap. 

1 Mob. A mug! a mugl 

Heel. Hai kye, you fellow with your mouth full of Mug, 
let mepskyou a question: bring him forward. Fray is not 
this Matthew Mug a victualler? 

3 Mob. 1 believe he may. 

Heel. And lives at the sign of the Adam and Eve ? 

3 Mob. I believe he may. 

Heel. Now answer upon your honour, and as you are a 
gentleman, what is the present price of a quart of home- 
brew’d at the Adam and Eve? 

3 Mob. I don’t know. 

Heel. Y0ti lie, sirrah: ant it a groat? 

3 Mob. 1 believe it may. 

Heel. Oh, may be so. Now, neighbours, here’s a pretty 
rascal; this same Mug, because, d’ye see, state affairs would 
not jog glibly without laying a farthing a quart i pon ale; 
this scoundrel, not contented to take things in a medium way, 
has had the impudence to raise it a penny. 1 

Mob. No Mug! no Mug’ * 

Heel. So, I thought I should crack Mr. Mug. Come, pro¬ 
ceed to die next, Simon. 

Savffle. The next upon the list is Peter Primmer, die 
schoolmaster. 

Heel. Ay, neighbours, and a sufficient man: let Ihe tell 
you, master Primmer is the man for my money; a man of 
learning, that can lay down the law: why, adzooks, he is wise 
enough to puzzle the parson; and then, how you iiave heard 
him oration at the Adam and Eve of a Saturday night, about 
Russia and Prussia. ’Ecod, George Gage the exciseman is 
nothing at alt to un. 

4 Mob. A Primmer. 

Heel. Ay, if the folks above did but know him. Why, 
lads, he will make us all statesmen in time. 

2 Mob. I ndeed! 

Heel. Why, he swears as how all the miscarriages are 
owing to the great people’s not learning to read. 

3 Mob. Indeed! 
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‘ / . Heel. “ For,” says Peter, says he, “ if they would but 
once submit to be learned by me, there is no knowing to 
’what a pitch the nation might rise. 

1 Mob. Ay, I wish they would. 

Sneak. Crispin, what is Peter Primmer a candidate ? 

■*' Heel. He is, blaster Sneak. 

Sneak. Lord, I know him, mun, as well as my mother: 
why, I used to go to his lectures to Pewterers’-hall, ’long 
with deputy Firkin. 

'Heel. Like enough. 

Sneak. Odds me, brother Bruin, can you tell me what is 
become of my vife? 

Bruin. She is gone off with the major. 

Sneak. Mayhap to take a walk in the garden. I will go 
und take a peep at what they are doing. 

[Exitfrom the Wall, lji. 

Mob. ( Without.) Huzza 1 

Heel. Gad-so! the candidates are coming. 

' [Exeunt Mob, Sfc. l.ii. 

Re-ente. Sir Jacob Jollup, Bruin, and Mrs. Bruin, 

1 through the G irSen G.ite, l.h. 

SirJ. lVell, son Bruin, how d’ye re.ish the corporation of 
Garratt ? 

Bruin. Why, lookye, sir Jacob, my way is always to speak 
what I think: I don’t approve on’t at all. 

Mr*D. No? 

Sir J. And what’s your objection ? 

Bruin. Why, I was never over fond of your May-games * 
besides errpt(rations are too serious things; they are edge- 
tools, sir J- cob. 

Sir J T.iat they are frequently tools, I can readily grant; 
but I never heard much of their edge. 

Mrs. B. Weil now, 1 protest 1 am pleas’d with it mightily. 

Bruin. And who the devil doubts it?—You women folks 
are easily pleas’d. 

Mrs. B. Well, I like it so well, that I hope to see one every 
year. 

Bruin. Do you ? Why then you will be damnably bit; you 
may take your leave, I can tell you; for this is the last you 
shall see. So away with you. [Exit Mrs. Bruin, l.h. 
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Sir J. Fie, Mr. Bruin, how can you be such a bear? is 
that a manner of treating your wife ? 

Bruin. What, I suppose you would have me such a snivel¬ 
ling sot as your son-in-law, Sneak, to truckle and cringe, to 
fetch and to— 

Re-enter Jerry Sneak, in a violent hurry, at the 
Garden Gate , L . u . 

Sneak. Vhere’s brother Bruin? O Lord! brother, I have 
such a dismal story to tell you. 

Bruin. What’s the matter 1 

Sneak. Vhy, you know I went into the garden to look for 
rny vife and the Major, and there 1 hunted and hunted as 
sharp as if it had been for one of my ov 7 n minikins; but the 
deuce a Major or madam could I see at last, a thought 
came into my head to look fur them up in the summer¬ 
house— 

Bruin. And there you found them 9 

Sneak. I’ll tell you- the door was lock'd, and then I 
look’d through the key-hole and there,—Lord lla’ mercy 
upon us! ( Whispers .) as sure as a gun. ,T 

Bruin. Indeed! Zounds, why did not you break open 
the door ? 

Sneak. I durst not. Vhat, vould you have me set my 
vit to a soldier ? I warrant the major would have knock’d 
me down with one of his boots. 

Bruin. Very well! Pretty doings 1 You see, sn; Jacob, 
these are the fruits of indulgence. You may call me a bear, 
but your daughter shall never make me a beast. 

(ilfod Huzzas, L.u.) 

Sir J. Hey-day * What, is the election over already ? 

Enter Crispin Heeltap, $c. l.h. 

Heel. Where is master Sneak ? 

Sneak. Here, Crispin. 

Heel. The ancient corporation of Garratt, in considera¬ 
tion of your great parts and abilities, and out of respect to 
their landlord, sir Jacob, have unanimously chosen you mayor. 

Sneak . Me! huzza! Good lord, who vould have thought 
tjjf But how came master Primmer to lose it ? 

* Heel. Why, Phil Fleam had told the electors, that master 
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• JRcjmmer was an Irishman; and so they would none of them 
givchheir vote for a foreigner. 

#- Sneak. So then I have it for certain : huzza! Now, bro¬ 
ther Bruin, you shall see how I’ll manage my madam. 'Gad, 
(’ll make her know I am a man of authority; she shan’t think 
^tffbullock and domineer over me. 

Mrs. S. ( Without.') Jerry! Jerry ! 

Bruin. Now for it, Sneak; the enemy’s at hand. 

Sneak. You promise to stand by me, brother Bruin? 

B? 'um. Tooth and nail. 

Sneak. Then now for it; I am ready, let her come when 
she will. 

Enter Mrs. Sneak, thiough the Garden Gate , l.h. 

Mrs. S. Where is the puppy? 

Sneak. Yes, yes, she is axing for me. 

Mrs. S. So, sot, what is this true that I hear ? 

Sneak May be ’lis, may be ’tan’t • I don’t choose to trust 
my affairs with a voman.—Is that right, brother Bruin ? 

(Apart.) 

Bruin. Pine! don’t bate her an inch. (Apart.) 

Sneak. Stand by me. (Apart.) 

Mrs. S. Pey-day! I am amaz’d! Why, what is the mean¬ 
ing of this? 

Sneak. The meaning is plain; that I am grown a man, 
and vil do what I please, without being accountable to no¬ 
body * 

Mrs.*S. Why, the fellow is surely bewitch’d. 

Sneak. No, I am unwitch’d, and that you shall know to 
your cost; and since you provoke me, I will tell you a bit of 
iny mind : vhat,Iam the husband, I hope? 

Bruin. That’s right; at her again. (Apart.) 

Sneak. Yes, and you shan’t think to hector and domineer 
over me as you have done; for I’ll go to the club when I 
please, and stay out as late as I list, and row in a boat to 
.Putney on Sundays, and wisit my friends at Vitsontide, and 
keep the key of the till, and help myself at table to vhat wit- 
. ties I like; and I’ll have a bit of the brown, d—n me. 

Bruin. Bravo, brother Sneak, the day’s your own. 

* (Apart.) 

* At the beginning of every speech he addresses to his wife, he 
advances towards her, and at the end retreats behind Bruin. 
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Sneak. A n’t it? Vhy, I did not think it was in me. Shall J 
tell her all I know? {Apart.) 

Bruin . Every thing. You see she is struck dumb. 

# {Apart.) 

Sneak. As an oyster, {Apart.) Besides, madam, I have 
something furder to tell you: ’ecod, if some folks go I?«( 
gardens with Majors, mayhap other people may go into 
garrets with maKls.-^—There, I gave it her home, brother 

Bruin. {Apart.) 

Mrs. S. Why, doodle! jackanapes! harkye, who am I ? 

Sneak. Come, don’t go to call names. Am 1 7 vhy, my 
vife, and I am your master. 

Mrs. S. My master! you paltry, puddling puppy ! you 
sneaking, shabby, scrubby, snivelling whelp! 

Sneak. Brother Bruin, don’t let her come near me. 

{Apart.) 

Mrs. S. [Live I, sirrah, demean’d invself to wed such a 
thing, such a reptile as thee? Have I not made myself a 
by-word to all my acquaintance 7 Don't all the world cry 
Lord, who would have thought it 7 Miss Molly Jollup to be 
married to Sneak ; to take up at last with such a noodle ai 
he ! 

Sneak. Ay, and glad enough you could catch me: you 
know you was pretty near your last legs. 

Mrs. S. Was there ever such a confident cur ? My last 
legs! Why, all the country knows I could have pick'd and 
choos’d where I would. Did not 1 refuse ’squire Ap-Grd- 
fith from Wales? Did not counsellor Crab corn#* a court¬ 
ing a twelvemonth? Did not Mr. Wort, the great brewer oi 
Brentford, make an offer that I should keep my pw.t- 
chay ? 

Sneak. Nav, brother Bruin, she has had werry good prof 
f'ers, that is certain. {Apart ) 

Mrs. S. My last legs!—but I can rein my passion no 
longer; let me get at the villain. 

Bruin. O fie, sister Sneak. {Holds her.) 

Sneak. Hold her fast. ( Apart A 

Mrs. S. Mr. Bruin, unhand me: what, is it you that have 
stirred up these coals then? He is set on by you to abus** 
me. 

Bruin. Not I, I would only have a man behave like a 
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' J-sMr*. S. What, and you are to teach him, I warrant.— 
►JJut Kere comes the Major. 

Enter Major Sturgeon, l.h. 

<>fi, major! such a riot and rumpus! Like a man indeed! 
I wish people would mind their own affairs, and not meddle 
with matters that does not concern them:—but all in good 
time; I shall one day catch him alone, when he has not his 
bullies to back him. 

Sneak. Adod, that's true, brother Bruin: what shall 1 
do when she has me at home, and nobody by but ourselves ? 

( Apart.') 

Bruin. If you get her once under, you may do with her 
whatever you will. 

Major S. Lookye, master Bruin, I don’t know how this 
behaviour may suit with a citizen; but were you an officer, 

and Major Sturgeon upon your court-martial- 

( Goes vp to Bruin.) 

Bruin. What then? 

Major S. Then ! why then you would be broke. 

(Retreats.) 

Bruin. B]*oke 1 and for what ? 

Major S. What! read the articles of war. But these 
things are out of your spear: points of honouF are for the 
sons of the swurd. 

Sneak. Honour! if you come to that, where was your 
honour \fchen you got my vife in the garden ? 

Major S. Now, sir Jacob, this is die curse of our cloth . 
all suspected for the faults of a few. 

Sneak. Ay, and not without reason. I heard of your 
tricks at the King of Bohemy, when you was campaigning 
about, 1 did. Father sir Jacob, he is as wicious as an old 
ram. 

Major. S. Stop whilst you are safe, master Sneak; for the 
£ake of your amiable lady, I pardon what is past—but for 
you- ( To Bruin.) 

Bruin . Well. 

Major S. Dread the whole force of my fury. 

* Bruin. Why, looke, Major Sturgeon, I don’t much care 
for your poppers and sharps, because why, they are out of 
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my way; but if you will doff with your boots, and box 
couple of bouts- ( Jerry and Bruin Strip.) 

MajorS. Box! box’—Blades! bullets! Bagsliot! 

Mrs. S. Not for the world, my dear major! oh, risk not 
so precious a life. Ungrateful wretches ! and is this the re¬ 
ward for all the great feats he has done? After all his march**, 
ings, his sousings, his sweatings, his swimmings, must his 
dear blood be spilt by a broker? 

MajorS. Be satisfied, sweet Mrs. Sneak; these little fra¬ 
cases we soldiers are subject to; trifles, bagatailcs, Mrs. 
Sneak. But that matters may be conducted in a military 
manner, I will get our chaplain to pen me a challenge. Ex¬ 
pect to hear from my adjutant. ( To Bruin.) 

(Sneak and Brum put on their Coajts.) 

Mrs. S. Major’ sir Jacob! what, are you all leagu’d 
against his dear life ?—A man! yes, a very manly action in¬ 
deed, to set married people a quarrelling, and ferment a 
difference between husband and wife: if you were a man, 
you would not stand by and see a poor woman abus’d by 
a brute, you would not. 

Sneqk. Oh lord, I can hold out no longer! why, brother 
Bruin, you have set her a veeping My life, my lovy, don’t 
veep: did I ever think I should have made njy Molly to 
veep ? ( Goes up to her.) 

Mrs. S. Last legs, you lubberly— (Beats him.) 

Sir J. Oh, fie, Molly ’ 

Mrs. S. What, are you leagu’d against me, sir Jacob? 

Sir J. Pr’ythee don’t expose yourself before thu whole 
parish. But what has been the occasion of this ? 

Mrs. S. Why, has not he gone and made himself the fool 
of the fair? Mayor of Gamut indeed! ’ecod, I could 
trample him under my feet. 

Sneak. Nay, why should you grudge me my purfar- 
ment? 

Mrs. S. Did you ever hear such an oaf ? Why thee wilt be 
pointed at wherever thee goest. Lookye, Jerry, mind what 
I say; go get ’em to choose somebody else, or never come * 
near me again. 

Sneak. What'shall Ido, father sir Jacob ? 

S Ur J . Nay, daughter, you take this thing in too serious a. 
t; my honest neighbours thought to compliment me: but 
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£Oino, well settle the business at once. Ill get Crispin Heel¬ 
tap to be bis locum tcnens. 

% Sneak. Do, Crispin, do be my locum tenons. 

Heel. Master Sneak, to oblige you I will be locum tenens. 

[ Exit, L.II. 

* Sneak. Forget and forgive, Major. 

Major S. Freely. 

Nor be it .said, that after all my toil , 

/ stain'd any regimentals by a broil. 

' To you I dedicate boots, sword, and shield ,— 

St/ J. As harmless in the chambei as the field. 


Disposition oj the 


Characters when the Curtain falls. 
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THREE WEEKS AFTER MARRIAGE. 


This Farce is of a school totally opposite to that of the pre¬ 
sent day; its interest arises from character and sprightly 
dialogue, rather than from plot; of that indeed it possesses 
little, and perhaps it might better be called a comic sketch 
than a farce, for it bears a very close resemblance to come¬ 
dy; it is almost the only English production that in its 
purity and simplicity reminds us of Moliere. Strong cha¬ 
racter and lively dialogue are its great merits, yet still it is 
no more than a sketch; it seems to be a part broken off 
from a whole, not a whole m itself; it has a beginning but 
no end. 

In Drugget and Sir Charles we have a highly finished 
caricature^of the two extremes of social life; their utter 
* discordancy of character, their indifference to each other’s 
feelings, softened by no one tye of sympathy, are very 
faithful pictures of what is daily presented to our eye;— 
a wholesome medicine for human vanity, if indeed any 
thing short of the actual cautery could bring health to so in¬ 
veterate a disease. 

The want of variety forms the chief objection to this 
piece; the under plot is so very trifling, that the entire fable 
may be said to consist in the reiterated quarrels and recon¬ 
ciliations of Sir Charles and Lady Racket. The broad 
good-humoured face of old Drugget stands out boldly on 
the canvass, but though it adds much to the dialogue it has 
little influence on the plot. * * 

We are not, however, certain that either the praise or 
censure, attached to this piece, belongs to its nominal au- 
<mor. Murphy was so confirmed a plagiarist, that the blows 
aimed at his head generally strike another. He was indeed 
a judicious thief, but no less a thief, and while modem authors 
are handled so roughly by the critical police, it seems no 
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more than justice to extend a little of the same rigour to their 
predecessors. No less than thirty papers, and as many maga-t 
zines are daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly, employed 
in the judgment, ur more properly, punishment of modern 
writers, for to say the truth their judgment is not worth 
much; they are, in fact, very excellent imitators of Rhada- 
manthus, who as Virgil declares, 

Castigatque auditque dolos , subigitque futeri. 

That is, First he punishes, and then he hears. 

No literary theft escapes the lynx-eyes of Scotch and Irish 
criticism; buts, ifs, and whens, are forcibly taken from the 
plagiarist and restored to the lawful owner, so that a reason¬ 
able man may hope soon to hear that the common letters of 
the alphabet belong wholly and solely to their ancestors, and 
that any use of the same will be considered as a theft, to be 
punished accordingly. 

Arthur Murphy, was born near £lphin, in the county of 
Roscommon, Ireland, December 27 , 1730 . His father was 
a merchant in Dublin; and his mother, whose maiden name 
was French, was the daughter of Arthur Freiy:h, of Ty¬ 
rone, in the county of Galway. When young, our author 
was brought to London by his mother; whence he was sent 
to an aunt (Mrs. Plunket,) then residing at Boulogne, who 
entered her nephew at the College of St. Omers, in 1740 . 
Here he remained near seven years, and on his retuufti spent 
two years in the counting-house of Mr Hanold, an eminent 
merchant in Cork. Leaving this place in consequence of a 
theatrical dispute, in which he had taken too active a part, 
and disgusted with trade, he commenced author. In 1752 he 
published The Gray's Inn Journal , which continued until 
October, 1754 . He appeared at Co vent Garden Theatre, 
in the character of Othello, October 18 , 1754 . He soon 
found that he was not likely to add to his fame in a situation • 
where excellence is very seldom to be met with. At the end 
of the first year he removed to Drury Lane, where he' re¬ 
mained only until the season closed, at the conclusion fcf 
Mj&idh he renounced the Theatres as an actor, and resumed 
former employment of a writer. The violence of parties 
jlUds juncture running very high he undertook the defence 
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of the unpopular side, and began a periodical paper, No¬ 
vember 6, 175(5, called The Test; which was answered by 
the late Owen Rulfhead, Esq. in another, under the title of 
The Contest. He next determined to study the law; but 
„ on his first application to the societies of both the Temples 
and Gray’s inn, he was refused admission on the illiberal 
ground of his having acted on the stage. He was, however, 
received as a member of Lincoln’s Inn, and in due time 
called to the bar. He was employed to write against the 
famous North Briton , and for a considerable time published 
a weekly paper called the Auditor. He was many years a 
commissioner of bankrupts, in which office he continued to 
his death, which happened at Knightsbridge, the 18th of 
June, 1805. Besides many other performances, he pro¬ 
duced the following Dramatic Pieces:— 

The Apprenticey F, 8vo. 1756.— The Spouters, C. F. 
8vo. 1756.— The Englishman From Paris , F. 1756. 
N.P.'— The Upholsterer , F. 8vo. 1758.— The Orphan 
of China, T* 8vo. 1759.— The Deserted Island , D. P. 
8vo. 1760.— The Way to Keep Him , C. 8vo. 1760.— 
The Way to Keep Him, C. Enlarged. 8vo. 1761,— All in 
the Wrong, C. 8vo. 1761.— The Old Maid , C. 8vo. 1761. 

— The Citizen , F. 8vo. 1763; (First acted as a Comedy, 
id 1761.)— -No one's Enemy but his Own, C. 8vo. 1764. 

— What we must all Come To, C. 8vo, 1764.— The School 
for Guardians, C. 8vo. 1767.— Zenobia , T. 8vo. 1768. 

— The Grecian Daughter, T. 8vo. 1772.— Alzuma, T. 
8vo. 1?73.— Three Weeks After Marriage, C. 8vo. 1776. 
—News From Parnassus , Prelude. 1776; 8vo. 1786.— 
Know Your Own Mind, C. 8vo. 1778.— The Choice, C. 
1764; 8vo. 1786.— The Rival Sisters, T. 8vo. 1786.— 
Arminius, T. 8vo. 1798. 
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SIR CHARLES RACKET. 

Blue coat, white waistcoat and breeches. 

DRUGGET. 

Brown coat, flowered silk waistcoat, black velvet breeches. 

WOODLEY. 

Blue coat, white waistcoat and buff breeches. 

LOVELACE. 

In the extreme of fashion. 

LADY RACKET. 

White satin dress, trimmed with silver. 

Mrs. DRUGGET, 

Brown silk gown, white satin quilted petticoat, muslin 
apron and handkerchief. 

NANCY. 

White muslin frock. 

DIMITY. 

A S mart coloured gown, white leno apron. 
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Drury Lane. 

Covent Garden. 

Sir Charles Racket, 

. Mr. Elliston. 

Mr. Lewis. 
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AFTER MARRIAGE. 


ACT I. 

SCENE I .—A Room. 


Enter Woodley and Dimity, l.h. 

Dim. Piio ! Pho!—no such thing 1 —1 tell you, Mr. Wood* 
ley, you are a mere novice in these affairs. 

Wood. Nay, but listen to reason, Mrs. Dimity;—has not 
jour master,(Mr. Drugget, invited me down to his country 
seat, in order to give me his daughter Nancy in marriage; 
and with what pretence can he now break off? 

Dim. What pretence 1—you put a body out of all pa¬ 
tience—Qut go on your own way, sir; my advice is all lost 
upon you. 

Wood . You dome injustice, Mrs. Dimity—your advice has 
governed my whole conduct.—Have not I fixed an interest 
in the young lady’s heart? 

Dim. An interest in a fiddlestick!—you ought to have- 
made love to the father and mother:—what, do you think 
the way to get a wife, at this time of day, is by speaking 
fine things to the lady you have a fancy for ?—That was the 
practice, indeed; but things are alter’d nowyou must ad¬ 
dress the old people, sir; and never trouble your head about 
your distress.—None of your letters, and verses, and soft 
lopjtis, and fine speeches ,—“ Have compassion, thou angelic 
creature, on a poor dying”—Pshaw { Stuff! nonsense! all out 
of fashion:—go your ways to the old eurmudgeon; humour 
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his whims—“ I shall esteem it an honour, sir, to be allied to 
a gentleman of your rank and taste.”—“Upon my word., 
he’s a pretty young gentleman.”—Then wheel about to 
the mother. “ Your daughter, ma’am, is the very model of 
you, and I shall adore her for your sake.”—Here, comes, 
hither, Nancy, take this gentleman for better or worse. La, 
mamma, I can never consent.”—“ I should not have thought 
of your consent—-the consent of your relations is enough. 
why, how now, hussy!” So away you go to church, the 
knot is tied, an agreeable honey-moon follows, the charm is 
then dissolv’d; you go to all the clubs in St. James’s-street 
your lady goes to the Coterie ; and, in a little time you both 
go to Doctor’s Commons f and, if faults on both sides pre¬ 
vent a divorce, you'll quarrel like contrary elements all the 
rest of your lives: that’s the way of the world now 

Wood. But you know, my dear Dimity, the old couple 
have received every mark of attention from me. 

Dim. Attention! to be sure you did not fall asleep irt 
their company; hut what then* You should have entered 
into their characters, play'd with their humours, and sacrificed 
to their absurdities. 

Wood. But if my temper is too frank— 

Dim. Frank, indeed 1 yes, you have been frank enough 
to ruin yourself.—Have you not to do with a rich old shop¬ 
keeper, retired from business with an hundred thousand 
pounds in his pocket, to enjoy the dust of the London road, 
which he calls living in the country—and yet you must find 
fault with his situation!—What! if he has made afidiculous 
gitncrack of his house and gardens, you know his heart is set 
upon it; and could not you commend his taste? But you 1 
must be too frank ?—“ Those walks and alleys arc too regu- ' 
lar,—those evergreens should not be cut into such fantastic 
shapes,”—and thus you advise a poor old mechanic, who de¬ 
lights in every thing that’s monstrous, to follow nature—Oh, 
you are likely to be a successful lover! 

Wood. But why should I not save a father-in-law from be¬ 
ing a laughing stock ? 

Dim. Make him your father-in-law first.— s 

Wood. —Why, ne can’t open his windows for the dusK—he 
stat s all day looking through a pane of glass, at the calls 
^Otage coaches as they pass by; and he calls that living 
in mi, fresh air, and enjoying his own thoughts. 
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Dim. And could not you let him go on his own way ? You 
have ruin'd yourself by talking sense to him; and all your 
nonsense to the daughther won’t make amends for it. And then 
the mother; how have you play’d your cards in that quarter? 
—She wants a tinsel man of fashion for her second daughter— 
“ Don’t you see (says she) how happy my eldest girl is 
made by marrying Sir Charles Racket ? She has been mar* 
ried three entire weeks, and not so much as one angry word 
has pass’d between them—Nancy shall have a man of qua¬ 
lity too!” 

Wood. And yet i know Sir Charles Racket perfectly 
well. 

Dim. Yes, so do I; and I know he’ll make his lady 
wretched at last—But what then? You should have hu¬ 
moured the old folks,—you should have been a talking 
empty fop, to the good old lady; and to the old gentleman, 
an admirer of his taste in gardening. But you have lost him— 
he is grown lond of his beau Lovelace, who is here in the 
house with him: the coxcomb ingratiates himself by flat¬ 
tery , and you are undone by frankness. 

Wood. And yet. Dimity, 1 won’t despair. 

Dim. And yet you have reason to despair; a million of 
reasons—To-morrow is lixed for the wedding-day; Sir 
Charles andvhis lady are to be here this very night—they are 
engaged indeed at a great rout in town, but they take a 
bed here, notwithsanding.—The family is sitting up for 
them Mr. Drugget will keep you all up in the next room 
there, they arrive—and to-morrow the business is over— 
and yet you don't despair!—hush—hold your tongue; here 
comes Lovelace.—Step in, and I’ll advise something, I 
warrant you.— [Exit Woodley. M.D.] —The old folks shall 
not have their own way;—"tis enough to vex a body, to see 
an old father and mother marrying their daughter as they 
please, in spite of all I can do. \Eocit> m.d. 

Enter Drugget and Lovelace, l.h. 

Drug. And so you like my house and gardens, Mr. Love- 
lacft 

yLove. Oh! perfectly, sir; they gratify my taste of all 
' things. One sees villas where nature reigns in a wild kind 
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of simplicity; but then they have no appearance of art,— 
no art at all. 

Drug . Very true, rightly distinguish’d;—now mine is all 
art; no wild nature here ; I did it myself. 

Love. What! had you none of the great proficients in 
gardening to assist you ? 

Drug. Laek-a-day! no,—ha! ha* I understand these 
things:—1 love my garden. The front of my house, Mr. 
Lovelace, is not that very pretty ? 

Love Elegant to a degree ! 

Drug. Don’t you like the sun-dial, plac’d just by my dining¬ 
room windows ? 

Love. A perfect beauty ! 

Drug . I knew you’d like it;—and the motto is so well 
adapted,— Tempus edax and index rerum. And I know 
the meaning of it:—Time eateth and discovered! all things, 
-—ha * ha! pretty, Mr. Lovelace 1—I have seen people so 
stare at it as they pass by,—ha ! ha! 

Love. Why now, f don’t believe there’s a rfoblcman in the 
kingdom has such a thing. 

Drug. Oh no;—they have got into a false taste. 1 
bought that bit of ground the other side of the road,—and 
it looks very pretty.—I made a duck-pond there, for the 
sake of the prospect. 

Love. Charmingly imagin’d! 

Drug. My leaden images are well— 

Love. They exceed ancient statuary. 

Drug. I love to be surpris’d at the turning of a w&lk with 
an inanimate figure, that looks you full in the face, and can 
say nothing to you, while one is enjoying one’s own thoughts 
—ha! ha!—Mr. Lovelace, I’ll point out a beauty to you.— 
Just by the haw-haw, at the end of my ground, there is a 
fine Dutch figure with a scythe in his hand, and a pipe in his 
mouth;—that’s a jewel, Mr. Lovelace. 

Love. That escap’d me: a thousand thanks for pointing 
it out.—I observe you have two very fine yew-trees before 
the house. 

Drug. Lack-a-day, sir, they look uncouth;—I haye a 
design about them:—I intend,—ha! ha! it will be ^ry ’ 
jjfptty, Mr. Lovelace, I intend to have them cut into tiifc. 
sflwre''of the two giants at Guildhall—ha! ha! 
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Love. Nobody understands these things like you, Mr, 
Drugget. 

Drug. Lack-a-day ! it’s all my delight now;—this is what 
I have been working for. I have a great improvement to 
make still,—I propose to have ray evergreens cut into fortifi¬ 
cations ; and then 1 shall have the Moro Castle, and the 
Havanna ; and then near it shall be ships of myrtle, sailing 
upon seas of box to attack the town: won't that make my 
place look very rural, Mr. Lovelace ? 

Love. Why, you have the most fertile invention, Mr. 
Drugget— 

Drug. Ha! ha! this is what I have been working for. I 
love my garden,—but 1 must bbg your pardon for a few mo¬ 
ments ;—I must step and sp^ak with a famous nursery-man, 
who is come to offer me some choice tilings.—Do go and join 
thercompany, Mr. Lovelace,—my daughter Racket and Sir 
Charles will be here presently;—I shan't go to bed till I see 
'em—ha! ha!—My place is prettily variegated,—this is 
what I have been working for;—1 fined for sheriff to enjoy 
these things—ha ! ha! [Exit, r.h. 

Love. Poor Mr. Drugget! Mynheer Van Thjinderten- 
trunck, m his little box at the side of a dyke, has as much 
taste and elegance.—However, if I can but carry off his 
daughter, ff I can but rob his garden of that flower—-why 
J then shall say, “ This is what I have been working for.” 

Enter Dimity, m.d. 

Dim . Do lend us your assistance, Mr. Lovelace;—you’re 
a sweet gentleman, and love a good natur’d action. 

* Love. Why how now! what's the matter 1 

Dim. My master is going to cut the two yew-trees into 
the shape of two devils, I believe; and my poor mistress is 
breaking her heart for it.—Do, run and advise him against 
it;—she is your friend, you know she is, sir. 

Love. Oh, if that's all,—I’ll make that matter easy di¬ 
rectly. 

film. My mistress will be for ever oblig’d to you; and 
you’ll marry her daughter in the morning. 

* Love. Oh, my rhetoric shall dissuade him. 

Dim. And, sir, put him against dealing with that nursery¬ 
man j Mrs. Drugget hates him. 
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Love. Does she ? 

Dim. Mortally. 

Love. Say no more, the business is done. [Exit, R.H. 

Dim. If he says one word, old Drugget will never forgive 
him.—My brain was at its last shift; but if this plot takes— 
So, here comes our Nancy. 

Enter Nancy, l.ii. 

Nancy. Well, Dimity, what’s to become of me 7 

Dim. My stars! what makes you up, Miss ?—I thought 
you were gone to bed ! 

Nancy. What should I go to bed for ? Only to tumble 
and toss, and fret, and be uneasy—they are going to marry 
me, and I am frightened out of my wits. 

Dim. Why then, you’re the only young lady within fifty 
miles round, that would be frighten’d at such a thing. 

Nancy. Ah! if they would let me choose for myself. 

Dim. Don’t you like Mr. Lovelace ? 

Nancy. My mamma does, but I don’t! I don’t mind his be¬ 
ing a man of fashion, not I. 

Dim. And, pray, can you do better than follow the 
fashion ? t 

Nancy. Ah! I know there’s a fashion for new bonnets, 
and a fashion for dressing the hair;—but I never heard of a 
fashion for the heart. 

Dim. Why then, my dear, the heart mostly follows the 
fashion now. 

Nancy. Does it!—pray who sets the fashion of the heart ? 

Dim. All the fine ladies in London, o’my conscience. 

Nancy. And what’s the last new fashion, pray ? 

Dim. Why, to marry any fop that has a few deceitful 
agreeable appearances about him; something of a pert 
phrase, a good operator for the teeth, and a tolerable taylor. 

Nancy. And do they many without loving? 

Dim. Oh! marrying for love has been a great while out * 
of fashion. 

Nancy . Why, then I’ll wait till that fashion comes* up 
again. 

ALJHm. And then, Mr. Lovelace, I reckon— 

"^pbney. Pshaw! I dont’t like him: he talks to me as if 
'fo.iivts the most miserable man in the world, and the confi- 
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* dent thing looks so pleas’d with himself all the while.-—I 
want to marry for love, and not for card-playing—I should 
ndt be able to bear the life my sister leads with Sir Charles 
Racket—and I’ll forfeit my new cap, if they don’t quarrel 
soon. 

Dim. Oh fie! no! they won’t quarrel yet a while.—A 
quarrel in three weeks after marriage, would he somewhat ■ 
of the quickest—By and by we shall hear of their whims and 
their humours—Well, but if you don’t like Mr. Lovelace, 
what say you to Mr. Woodley? 

Nancy. Ah! I don’t know what to say. 

Enter Woodley, m.d 

Wood. My sweetest angel! I have heard all, and my 
heart overflows with love and gratitude. 

Nancy . Ah 1 but I did not know you was listening. 
You should not have betrayed me so, Dimity : I shall be 
angry with you. 

Dim. Well, I’ll take my chance for that.—'Run both into 
my room, and say all your pretty things to one another there, 
for here comes the old gentleman—make haste away. 

[Exeunt Woodley and Nancy , m.d. 

Enter Drugget, r.h. 

Drug. A forward presuming coxcomb!—Dimity, do you 
step to Airs. Drugget, and send her hither. 

Dim. Yes, sir; —It works upon him, 1 see. [Exit, l.u. 

Drug. The yew-trees ought not to be cut, because they’ll 
help to keep off the dust, and I am too near the road already 
—a sorry ignorant fop!—When I am in so fine a situation, 
and can see every carriage that goes by.—And then to 
abuse the nursery-man’s rarities!—A finer sucking pig in 
lavender, with sage growing in his belly, was never seen !— 
And yet he wants me not to have it—But have it I will.— 
•There’s a fine tree of knowledge, too, with Adam and Eve 
m juniper; Eve’s nose is not quite grown, but it is thought in 
the spring will be very forward—I’ll have that too, with the 
spfpent in ground ivy—two poets in wormwood—I’ll have 
them both. Ay; and there’s a Lord Mayor’s feast in ho¬ 
ney suckle; and the whole Court of Aldermen in horn- 
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beam: they all shall be in my garden, with the Dragon of 
Wantley,in box—all—all—I'll have’em all, let my wife and 
Mr. Lovelace, say what they will— 

Enter Mrs. Drugget, l.h. 

Mrs. D. Did yon send for me, lovey ? 

Drug. The yew-trees shp.ll be cut into the giants of 
Guildhall, whether you will or not. 

Mrs. D. Sure my own dear will do as he pleases. 

Drug. And the pond, though you praise the green banks, 
shall be wall’d round, and I’ll have a little fat boy in marble 
spouting up water m the middle. 

Mrs. D. My sweet, who hinders you ? 

Drug. Yes, and I’ll buy the nursery-man’s whole cata¬ 
logue;—Do you think, after retiring to live all the way here, 
almost four miles from London, that 1 won’t do as 1 please in 
my own garden ? 

Mrs. D. My dear, but why arc you in* such a pas¬ 
sion? 

Drug. I’ll have the lavender pig, and the Adam and 
Eve, and the Dragon of Wantley, and all of’em—and there 
shan’t be a more romantic spot on the London road than 
mine. * 

Mrs. D. I’m sure it’s as pretty as hands can make it. 

Drug. I did it all myself, and I’ll do more—And Mr. 
Lovelace shan’t liave my daughter. 

Mrs. D. No! what’s the matter now, Mr. Druggtt ? 

Drug. He shall learn better manners than to abuse my 
house and gardens.—You put him in the head of it, but I’ll 
disappoint you both—And so you may go and tell Mr. 
Lovelace that the match is quite off. 

Mrs. D. I can’t comprehend all this, not I,—but I’ll 
tell him so, if you please, my dear—I am willing to give my¬ 
self pain, if it will give you pleasure: must I give myself 
pain?—Don’t ask me, pray don’t;—I don’t like pain. 

Drug. I am resolv’d, and it shall be so. 4 

Mrs.D. Lejt it be so then. (Cries.) Oh! oh* cruel ipan * 
I shall break my heart if the match is broke off;—if it is not 
concluded to-morrow, send for an undertaker, and bury nib 
Nttfrnext day. 

, “*ythvg. How t I don’t want that neither— 
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Mrs . D Oh! oh!— 

Drug. I am your lord and master, my dear, but not your 
executioner—Before George, it must never be said that my 
wife died of too much compliance—Cheer up, my love— 
and this affair shall be settled as soon as Sir Charles and 
Lady Racket arrive. 

Mrs. D. You bring me to life again—You know, my 
sweet, what an happy couple Sir Charles and his lady are-* 
Why should not we make our Nancy as happy? 

• 

Enter Dimity, r.h. 

Dim. Sir Charles and his lady, ma’am. 

Mrs. D. Oh 1 charming * I’m transported with joy!— 
Where are they; I long to see ’em? [Exit, r.h 

Dim. Well, sir; the happy couple are arriv’d. 

Drug. Yes, they do live happy indeed. 

Dim. But how long will it last! 

Drug. How long I don’t forbode any ill, you jade!— 
don’t I say—it will last during their lives, I hope. 

Dim. Well, mark the end of it—Sir Charles, I know, is 
gayi'and good humour’d—but he can’t bear the least contra¬ 
diction, no, not in the merest trifle. 

Drug. Hold your tongue—hold your tongue. 

Dim. Yes, sir, I have done:—and yet tliere is in the com¬ 
position of Sir Charles a certain humour, which, like the fly¬ 
ing gout, gives no disturbance to the family till it settles in 
the heq^l;—When once it fixes there, mercy on every body 
about hirn! but here he comes ! [Exit, i.a 

Enter Sir Charles, r.h. 

Sir Cha. My dear sir, I kiss your hand—but why stand 
on ceremony ? To find you up thus late, mortifies me be¬ 
yond expression. 

Drug. ’Tis but once in a way, Sir Charles. 

„ Sir Cha. My obligations to you are inexpressible; you 
have given me the most amiable of girls; our tempers ac¬ 
cord like unisons m music. 

Drug. Ah! that’s what makes me happy m my old days; 
xny children and my garden are all my care. 
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Sir Cha. And my friend Lovelace—he is to have our 
sister Nancy, I find. 

Drug, Why, my wife is so minded. 

Sir Cha. Oh! by all means, let her be made happy—A 
very pretty fellow, Lovelace—And as to that Mr.—Wood- 
ley, 1 think you call him—he is but a plain, underbred, ill- 
fashioned sort of a—nobody knows him!—he is not one of 
us.—Oh, by all means marry her to one of us.( Crosses to l.h. ) 

Drug. 1 believe it must be so.—Would you take any re¬ 
freshment ? 

Sir Cha. Nothing in nature,—it is time to retire. 

Drug. Well, well! good night then, Sir Charles—Ha! 
here comes my daughter.—Good night, Sir Charles. 

Sir Cha. Bon repos. 

Drug.{ Going out , r.h.) My Lady Racket, Pm glad to hear 
how happy you are; I won’t detain you now—there’s your 
good man waiting for you—good night, my girl. 

Sir Cha . 1 must humour this old putt, in Order to be re¬ 
member’d m his will. 

Enter Lady Racket, r h. 

Lady R- 0 la 1 —I'm quite fatigu’d;—I can hardly move; 
—why don’t you help me, you barbarous man 9 

Sir Cha. There; take my arm—“ Was ever thing so 
pretty made to walk.” 

Lady R. But I won’t be laugh’d at—I don’t love you. 

Sir Cha. Don't you? , 

Lady R. No—dear me! this glove! why don’t you 
help me off with my glove? pshaw! You auk ward tiling, 
let it alone; you an’t fit to be about me; 1 might as well 
not be married, for any use you are of—reach me a chair— 
you have no compassion for me—I am so glad to sit down— 
why do you drag me to routs ?—You know I hate them J 

Sir Cha. Oh! there’s no existing, no breathing, unless 
one does as other people of fashion do. 

Lady R. But I’m out of humour; I lost all my money. * 

Sir Cha. How much ? 

Lady R. Three hundred. 

Sir Cha. Never fret for that—I don’t value three hun* 
dred pounds to contribute to your happiness. 
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Lady R. Don’t you;—not value three hundred*pounds 
to pleasure me ? 

Sir Cha. You know I don’t. 

Lady R. Ahl you lbnd fool—But I hate gaming—It al¬ 
most metamorphoses a woman into a fury—Do you know 
that I was frightened at myself several times to-night-—I 
had a huge oath at the very tip of my tongue. 

Sir Cha . Had ye? 

Lady R. 1 caught myself at it—and so I bit my lips— 
.and then I was cramm’d up in a corner of the room with 
such a strange party at a whist table, looking at black and 
red spots—-did you mind them? 

Sir Cha . You know I was busy elsewhere. 

Lady R. There was that strange unaccountable woman, 
Mrs. Nightshade.—She behaved so strangely to her husband, 
a poor, inoffensive, good-natur'd, good sort of a good for 
nothing man,—but she so tcaz’d him,—“How could you 
play that card ?—Ah, you’ve a head, and so* has a pin— 
You’re a numscull, you know you are—Ma’am, he has the 
poorest head in the world, he doe£ not know what he is about, 
you know you don’t—*Ah fye ! I’am asham’d of you!” 

Sir Cha. She has serv’d to divert you, I spe. 

Lady R. And then, to crown all—there was my Lady 
Clackit, whp runs on with an eternal volubility of nothing, 
out of all season, time, and place—In the very midst of the 
game she begins—“ Lard, ma’am, I was apprehensive I 
should not be able to wait on your ia’ship—my poor little 
dog, Epmpey—the sweetest thing in the world—a spade 
led 1—there’s the knave—1 was fetching a walk, me’m, the 
other morning in the Park—a fine frosty morning it was— 
1 love frosty weather of all things—let me look at the last 
trick—and so, me’m, little Pompey—and if your la'ship was 
to see the dear creature pinch’d with the frost, and mincing 
his steps along the Mall—with his pretty little innocent face 
—1 vow I don’t know wliat to play—and so me’ra, while I 
was talking to Captain Flimsey—Y our la’ship knows Captain 
► Flimsey—Nothing but rubbish in ray hand—I can’t help it 
—and so, me’m, live odious frights of dogs beset my poor 
little Pompey—the dear creature lias the heart of a lion, 
.but, but who can resist five at once?—And so Pompey 
barked for assistance—the hurt he received was upon his 
chest—the doctor would not advise him to venture out till 
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the wound was heal’d, for fear of an inflammation—Pray 
what's trumps? 

Sir Cha. My dear, you’d make a most excellent actress. 

Lady R. Well, now let’s go to rest;—but, Sir Charles, 
how shockingly you play’d that last rubber, when 1 stood 
looking over you! 

Sir Cha. My love I play’d the truth of the game. 

Lady R. No, indeed, my dear, you play’d it wrong. 

Sir C/w. Pho i nonsense! you don’t understand it. 

Lady R. I beg your pardon, I’m allowed to play better 
than you. 

Sir Cha. All conceit, my dear, I was perfectly right. 

Lady R. No such thing, Sir Charles, the diamond was the 
play. 

Sir Cha. Pho! phol ridiculous! the club was the card 
against the world. 

Lady R. Oh! no, no, no, I say it was the diamond. 

Sir Cha. bounds ! madam, I say it was the club. 

Lady R. What do you fly into such a passion for? 

Sir Cha. ’Sdeath and fury, do you think I don’t know 
what I’m about? I tell you once more, the club was the 
judgment of it.. 

Lady R. May be so;—have it your own way. 

( Walks about and Sings.") 

Sir Cha. Vexation f you’re the strangest woman that ever 
liv’d; there’s no conversing with you.—Look'ye here, my 
Lady Racket—it’s the clearest case in the world, I’ll make it 
plain in a moment. ? 

Lady R. Well, sir! ha! ha! ha! 

( With a sneering laugh!) 

Sir Cha. I had lour cards left—a trump was led—they 
were six;—no, no, no, they were seven, and we nine;—then 
you know—-the beauty of the play was to— 

Lady R. Well, now it’s amazing to me that you can’t see 
it;—give me leave, Sir Charles,—your left hand adver¬ 
sary had led his last trump,—and he had before flness’d the 
ekib, and rough’d the diamond;—now if you had put on< 
your diamond— 

Sir Oka. Zounds! madam, but we play’d for the odd trick. 

Lady R. And sure the play for the odd trick— 
a Sir Cha. Death and fury! can’t you hear me ? 

Id) Lady R> Go on, sir. 
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Sir Cha. Zounds! hear me, I say.—Will you hear me ? 

Lady R. 1 never heard the like in my life. 

(Hums a tune , and walks about fretfully .) 

Sir Cha . Why then you are enough to provoke the pa¬ 
tience of a Stoick.—( Looks at her, and she walks about , w 
and laughs uneasy.) —Very well, madam;—you know no 
more of the game than your father’s leaden Hercules on the 
top of the house.—You know no more of whist—than he 
does of gardening. 

Ijidy R. Ha! ha! ha! > 

( Takes out a glass , and settles her hair.) 

Sir Cha. You’re a vile woman, and I’ll not sleep another 
night under the same roof with you. 

Lady R. As you please, sir. 

Sir Cha. Madam, it shall be as 1 please.—I’ll order my 
chariot this moment.—( Going , r.h.) —I know how the cards 
should be play’d as well as any man in England, that let me 
tell you.—( Going, r.h.) And when your family were stand¬ 
ing behind counters, measuring out tape, and bartering lor 
Whitechapel needles, my ancestors, madam, my ancestors, 
were squandering away whole estates at cards; whole estates, 
my Lady Racket.— {She hums a tune , and he looks at her.) 
—Why then, by all that’s dear to me, I’ll never exchange 
another wwd with you, good, bad, or indifferent.—Look’ye, 
my Lady Racket, thus it stood,—the trump being led, it 
was then my business— 

Lady R. To play the diamond, to be sure. 

Sim Cha. Damn it; I have done with you for ever, and so 
you may tell your father. [Exit, r.h. 

Lady R. What a passion the gentleman’s in! ha! ha!— 

( Laughs in a peevish manner.) —I promise him, I’ll not give 
up my judgment. 

Re-enter Sir Charles, r.h. 

Sir Cha. My Lady Racket, look’ye, ma’am;—once more, 
out of pure good nature— 

Lady R. Sir, I am convinced of your good-nature. 

’ Sir Cha. That, and that only prevails with me to tel! you, 
the club was the play. 

Lady R. Well, be it so;—I have no objection. 
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Sir Cha It’s the clearest point in the world«we were 
nine, and— 

Lady R. And for that very reason:—You know the club 
was the best in the house. 

' Sir Cha. There is no such thing as talking to you.— 
You’re a base woman.—I’ll part from you for ever; you may 
live here with your father, and admire his fantastical ever¬ 
greens, till you grow as fantastical yourself—I’ll set out for 
London this instant.— [Stops at the Door.') —The club was 
not the best in the house. 

Lady R How calm you are! Well!—I’ll goto bed;— 
will you come ,f —You had better,—come then;—you shall 
come to bed.—Not come to bed when 1 ask you !—Poor Sir 
Charles * [ Looks and laughs, then Exit, h. H.D. 

Sir Cha That ease is provoking.—( Crosses to l h.d.)— 
I tell you the diamond was not the play, and here I take my 
final leave of you.—( Walks back as fast as he can.') —I am 
resolv’d upon it, and I know the club was not the best m the 
house. * [Exit, R.H. 


END OF ACT I. 


ACT II. 

SCENIC I.— A Room. 

Enter Dimitv, r.ii. 

Dim. Ha 1 ha! ha! Oh! heavens* I shall expire in a 
fit oflaughing;—this is the modish couple that were so happy 
—such a quarrel OvS they huve had, — the whole house is in an 
uproar—ha! ha! a rare proof of the happiness they enjoy 
in high life. I shall never hear people of fashion mentioned 
again, bull shall be ready to die m a fit of laughter;—ho! 
ho! ho! this is Three YVeeks after Marriage, I think. 

, Enter Drugget, r.ii. 

Druy. Hey! how! What’s the matter, Dimity ? What 
am 1 call’d down stairs for ( 
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Dim.. Why, there’s two people of fashion— 

{Stifles a laugh.} 

Drug. Why, you saucy minx!—Explain this moment. 

Dim. The fond couple have been together by the ears this 
half hour:—Are you satisfied now? 

Drug. Ay!—What have they quarrell’d?—What was it 
about? 

Dim. Something above my comprehension, and your’s 
too, l believe,—People in high life understand their own 
•forms best:—And here comes one that can unriddle the 
whole affair. {Exit, l.h. 


Enter Sir Charles, r.h. 

Sir Cha. ( To the People within .) I say let the horses be 
put to this moment.—So, Mr. Drugget. 

Drug. Sir Charles, here’s a terrible bustle.—I did not ex¬ 
pect this.—What can be the matter?* 

Sir Cha. I have been used by your daughter in so base, 
so contemptuous a manner, that i am determined not to stay 
in this house to-night. 

Drug. This is a thunder-bolt to me! after seeing how ele¬ 
gantly and fashionably you liv’d together, to find now all 
sunshine vanished.—Do, Sir Charles,,let me heal this breach, 
if possible. 

Sir Cha. Sir, ’tis impossible —I’ll not live with her a day 
longer. 

Dr#g. Nay, nay, don’t be over hasty, let me intreat you 
—go to bed and sleep upon it,—in the morning when you’re 
cool— 

Sir Cha. Oh, sir, I am very cool, I assure you, ha! ha! 
—it is not in her power, sir, to—a—a—to disturb the se¬ 
renity of my temper.—Don’t imagine that I’m in a passion; 
—I’m not so easily ruffled as you may imagine.—But quietly 
and deliberately I can repay the injuries done me by a false, 
ungrateful, deceitful wife 

Drug. The injuries done you by a false, ungrateful wife! 
Not my daughter,—I hope ? 

‘Sir Cha. Her character is now fully known to me;—she’s 
. a vile woman! that’s all I have to say, sir. 

Drug. Hey! how!—A vile woman.—What has she done? 
—I hope she is not capable— 
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Sir Cha. I si kail enter into no detail, Mr. Drugget; the time 
and circumstances won’t allow it at present.—But depend 
upon it, I have done with her;—alow, unpolish’d, unedu¬ 
cated, false, imposing-See if the horses are put to. ( Call¬ 

ing off, RM.) 

Drug. Mercy on me! in my old days to hear this. 

Enter Mrs. Drugget, l.h. 

Mrs. D. Deliver me! I am all over in such a tremble.— 
Sir Charles, 1 shall break my heart if there’s any thing 
amiss. 

Sir Cha. Madam, I am very sorry, for your sake,—but* 
there is no possibility of living with her. 

Mrs. D. My poor dear girl 1 What can she have done! 

Sir Cha. What all her sex can do; the very spirit of them 
all. 

Drug . Ay ’ ay! ay!—She’s bringing foul disgrace upon 
us.—This comes of her marrying a man of fashion• 

Sir Cha. Fashion, sir!—that should have instructed her 
better;—she might have been sensible of her happiness.— 
Whatever you may think of the fortune you gave her, my 
rank commands respect,—claims obedience, attention, truth, 
and love, from one raised in the world, as she has been by 
an alliance with me. 

Drug. And let me tell you, however you may estimate 
your quality, my daughter is dear to me. 

Sir Cha. And, sir, my character is dear to me. 

Druq. Yet you must give me leave to tell you— f 

Sir Cha. 1 won’t hear a word. 

Drug, Not in behalf of my own daughter ? 

Sir Cha. No 1 no * no! 

Drug. But, sir, 1 have a right to ask— 

Mrs. D. Patience, my dear, be a little calm. 

Drug. Mrs, Drugget, do you have patience;—I must and 
will inquire. 

Mrs. D. Don’t be so hasty, my love; have some respect t 
for Sir Charles’ rank; don’t be violent with a man of his 
fashion. ; 

Drug. Hold your tongue, woman, I say,—you’re not a 
person of fashion at least.—My daughter was ever a good 
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Sir Cha. I have found her out. 

Drug. Oh! then it is all over—and it does not signify 
arguing about it. 

Mrs. D. That ever I should live to see this hour '—How 
the unfortunate girl could take such wickedness in her head, 
I can’t imagine—I’ll go and speak to the unhappy creature 
this moment. [Exit, l.H. 

Sir Cha. She stands detected now—detected in her truest 
colours. 

* Drug. Well, grievous as it may be, let me hear the cir¬ 
cumstances of this unhappy business. 

Sir Cha. Mr. Drugget, I have not leisure now—but her 
behaviour has been so exasperating, that 1 shall make the 
best of my way to town.—My mind is fixed—She sees me 
no more, and so, your servant, sir. [Exit, r.h. 

Drug. What a calamity has here befallen us! a good girl, 
and so well dispos’d, till the evil communication of high life, 

and fashionable vices, turned her to folly. 

» 

Enter Lovei.ace, l.h. 

Love. Joy! joy! Mr. Drugget, I give you joy. 

Drug. Don’t insult me, sir! 1 desire you won’t. 

Love. Insult you, sir! is there any thing insulting, my 
dear sir, if I take the liberty to congratulate you on— 

Drug. There! there!—the manners of high life for you, 
—he thinks there’s nothing in all this;—the ill behaviour of 
a wifeahe thinks an ornament to her character.—Mr. Love¬ 
lace, you shall have no daughter of mine. 

Love. My dear sir, never bear malice.—I have reconsi¬ 
dered the* thing, and curse catch me, if I don’t think your 
notion of the Guildhall giants, and the Court of Aldermen 
in hornbeam— 

Drug. Well! well! well! there may be people at the 
court end of the town in hornbeam too. 

Love. Yes, faith, so there may,—and I believe I could 
* recommend you to a tolerable collection;—however, with 
your daughter 1 am ready to venture— 

Drug. But I am not ready—I’ll not venture my girl with 
.you;—no more daughters of mine shall have their minda 
.deprav’d by polite vices. 
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Enter Woodley, r.h. 

Mr. Woodley—you shall have Nancy tp your wife, as I 
promis’d you;—take hei to-morrow morning— 

Wood. Sir, 1 have nut words to express— 

Love. What the devil is the matter with the old haber¬ 
dasher now ? 

Drug. And hark ye, Mr. Woodley,—I’ll make you a 
present for your garden, of a coronation dinner m greens, 
with the champion riding on horse-back, and the sword will 
be full grown before April next. 

Wood. I shall receive it, sir, asyour favour. 

Drug. Ay, ay! I see my error in wanting an alliance 
with great folks.—i had rather have yon, Mr. Woodley, for 
my son-in-law, than any courtly fop of ’em all. Is this man 
gone?—Is Sir Charles gone? 

Wood. Not yet,—he makes a bawling ponder for his 
horses.— I’ll step and call him to you. . [ Exit , r.h. 

Drug. I am out of all patience.—I am out of my senses, 
a—I must see him once more.—Mr. Lovelace, neither you 
nor any person of fashion shall ruin another daughter of 
mine. [Exit, r.h. 

Love. Droll this!—damn’d droll; and every syllable of it 
Arabic to me:—the queer old putt is as whimsical in his no¬ 
tions of life as of 1 gardening. If this be the case—I’ll brush, 
and leave him to his exotics. [Exit, r.ii. 

i 

Enter Lady Racket, Mrs. Drugget, and Dimity, l.h. 

Lady R. A cruel, barbarous man! to quarrel m this un¬ 
accountable manner; to alarm the whole house, and expose 
me and himself too. 

Mrs. D. Oh ! child, I never thought it would have come 
to this—your shame won’t end here! it will be all over St. 
James’s parish before to-morrow morning. 

Lady R. Well, if it must be so, there’s one comfort, the 
story will tell more to his disgrace than mine. 

Dim. As I’m a sinner, and so it will, madam. He de¬ 
serves what he has met with, I think. 

Mrs. D. Dimity, don’t you encourage her—you shock 
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me to hear you apeak so—I did not think you had been so 
harden’d. 

Lady R. Harden’d do you call it ?—I have lived in the 
world to very little purpose, if such trifles as these are to 
disturb my rest. 

Mrs. D. You wicked girl *—Do you call it a trifle to be 
guilty of falsehood to your husband. * 

Lady R. llow!—( Turns short, and stares at her. )— 
Well, 1 protest and vow I don't comprehend all this.—Has 
£>ir Charles accused me of any impropriety in my conduct ? 

Mrs. D. Oh! too true, he has—he has found you out, 
<ind you have behaved basely, he says. 

Lady R. Madam! 

Mrs. D. You have fallen into frailty, like many others of 
your sex, he says; and he is resolved to come to a separation 
directly. 

Lady R. Why then, if he is so base a wretch as to dis¬ 
honour me in that manner, his heart shall ache before I live 
with him again* 

Dim. Hold to that ma’am, and let his head ache into the 
bargain. 

Lady R. Then let your doors be opened for hiih this very 
moment—let him return to London—if he does not, I’ll lock 
myself up, and the false one sha’n’t approach me, though he 
beg on his knees at my very doer—a base, injurious man ! 

[Exit, L.H. 

Mrs. D. Dimity, do follow, and hear what she has to say 
lor herself. 

Dim. She has excuse enough, I warrant her.—What a 
noise is here indeed! 1 have lived in polite families, where 

there was no such bustle made about nothing. [Exit, l.h. 

Enter Sir Charles and Drugget, r.ii. 

Sir Cka. ’Tis in vain, sir, my resolution is taken. 

• Drug . Well, but consider, I am her father—indulge me 
only till we hear what the girl has to say in her defence. 

Sir Cha. She can have nothing to say—no excuse can 
palliate such behaviour. 

Drug. Don’t be too possitive—there may be some mis¬ 
take. 

Sir Cha. No mistake—did I not see her, hear her myself. 
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Drug. Lackaday ! then I am an unfortunate man ! 

Sir Cha. She will be unfortunate too—with all my heart 
—she may thank herself—she might have been happy, had 
she been so disposed. 

Drug. Why truly I think she might 

Mrs. D. I wish you'd moderate your anger a little, and 
let us talk over this alfair with temper—my daughter denies 
every tittle of your charge. 

Sir Cha. Denies it! denies it! 

Mrs. D. She does, indeed. 

Sir Cha. And that aggravates her fault. 

Mrs. D. She vows you never found her out in any thing ✓ 
■that was wrong. 

Sir Cha, So! she does not allow it to be wrong then ? — 
Ma’am, I tell you again, I know her thoroughly; I say I have 
found her out; and I am now acquainted with her charac¬ 
ter. * 

Mrs. D. Then you are in opposite stories—she swears, 
my dear Mr. Drugget, the poor girl swears she never was 
guilty of the smallest infidelity to her husband in her born 
•days. 

Sir Cha. And what then ?—what if she does say so ? 

Mrs. D~ And if she says truly, it is hard her character 
should be blown upon without just cause. 

Sir Cha. And is she therefore to behave ill in other re¬ 
spects. I never charged her with infidelity to me, madam— 
there I allow her innocent. 

Drug. And did you not charge her then* 

Sir Cha. No, sir ; 1 never dreamt of such a thing. 

Drug. Why then, if she’s innocent, let me tell you, you 
are a scandalous person. 

Mrs. D. Pry’thee, my dear— 

Drug. Be quiet.—Tho’ he is a man of quality, I will tell 
him of it—did I not fine for sheriff?—Yes, you are a scan¬ 
dalous person to defame an honest man's daughter. 

Sir Cha. What have you taken into your head now ? 

Drug. You charg’d her with falsehood to your bed. 

Sir Cha. No: never, never. 

Drug. But I say you did : you called yourself a cuckold* 
AlPJ not he, wife i 

Mrs. D, Yes, lovey Pm witness. 

%ytSir Cha. Absurd 1 I said no such thing, 
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Drug. But 1 aver you did." 

Mrs. D. You did indeed, sir. 

. Sir Cha. But I tell you no—positively, no. 

Drug, and Mrs. D. And I say yes—positively yes. 

Sir Cfya. ’Sdeath, this is all madness— 

Drug. You said she followed the ways of most of her sex:. 
Sir Cha. I said so—and what then? 

Drug. There he owns it—owns that he called himself a 
cuckold—and without rhyme or reason into the bargain. 

* Sir Cha. I never own’d any such thing. 

Drug. You own’d it even now—now—now. 

Enter Dimity, l.h. in a fit of laughing. 

Dim. What do you think it was all about ?—ha ! ha ! 
the whole secret is come out, ha! ha !—It was all about a 

game of cards—ha ! ha!- 

Drug. A game of cards ! 

Dim. {Laughing.) It was all about a club and a dia¬ 
mond. ( Runs out Laughing , r.h.) 

Drug. And was that all, Sir Charles ? 

Sir Cha. And enough too, sir — 

Drug. And was that what you found her out in ? 

Sir Cha. S can’t bear to be contradicted when I’m clear 
that I’m in the right. 

Drug. I never heard such a heap of nonsense in all my 
life. Why does he not go aud beg her pardon, then ? 

Sir Gha. I beg her pardon! I won't debase myself to any 
of you—I shan’t forgive her, you may rest assured. 

[Exit, R.H. 

Drug. Now there—there’s a pretty fellow for you. 

Mrs. D. I’ll step and prevail on my Lady Racket to speak 
to him—then ail will be well. [Exit, l.h. 

Drug. A ridiculous fop! I’m glad it's no worse, how¬ 
ever. 

* Enter Nancy, l.h. 

* So, Nancy-ryou seem in confusion, my girl ? 

Nancy. How can one help it?—with all this noise in the 
house; and you’re going to marry me as ill as my sister.— 
I hate Mr. Lovelace. 
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Drug. Why so, child ? 

Nancy. I know these people of quality despise us all out 
of pride, and would be glad to marry us out of avarice. 

Drug. The girl’s right, 

Nancy. They marry one woman, live with another, and 
Ipve only themselves. 

Drug. And then quarrel about a card. 

Nancy. I don’t want to be a gay lady—I want to be 
happy. 

Drug. And so you shall—don’t fright yourself, child,— 
step to your sister; bid her make herself easy—go, and 
comfort her, go. 

Nancy. Yes, sir. [Exit, l.h. 

Drug. I’ll step and settle the matter with Mr. Woodley 
this moment. [Exit, r.h. 


SCENE II— A Room. 

Sir Charles discovered seated at a Table , with a pack of 

caids in his hand. 

Sir Cha. Never was any thing like her behaviour.—I can 
pick out the very cards J had in my hand, and then ’tis as 
plain as the sun—there now—there;—no dapin it;—no— 

there it was—now let’s see-they had four by honours— 

and we play’d for the odd trick—damnation!—honours were 
divided—ay •—honours were divided—and then a trump 
was led—and the other side had the—confusion!—»*his pre¬ 
posterous woman has put it all out of my head.—( Puts the 
cards into his pocket.) —Mighty well, madam; I have done 
with you. 


Enter Mrs. Drugget, l.h. 

Mrs . D. Come, Sir Charles, let me prevail.—Come with 
me, and speak to her. 

Sir Cha. I don’t desire to see her face. • 

Mrs. D. If you were to see her all bathed in tears, I am 
sure it would iqelt your very heart. 

Sir Cha. Madam, it shall be my fault if ever 1 am treated 
sp again—I’ll have nothing to say to her.— (Going, R.H. 

—Does she give up the point ? 
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Mrs. D. She docs; she agrees to any thing. 

Sir Cha. Does she allow that the club was the play? 

■ Mrs. D. Just as you please—she’s all submission. 

Sir Cha. Does she own that the club was not the best in 
the house ? 

Mrs. 1). She does—she does. 

Sir Cha, Then I’ll step and speak to her.—I never was 
Hearer in any thing m my life. [Exit, l.h. 

Mrs. D. Lord love ’em, they’ll make it up now—and 
then they’ll be as happy as ever. [Exit, l.h. 

„ Enter Drugget, r.h. and Dimity, l.h. 

Drag. Sol Any news from above stairs ? Is this absurd 
quarrel at an end —Have they made it up ? 

Dim. Oh 1 a mere bagatelle, sir-these little fracas 

among the better sort of people never last long—elegant 
trifles cause elegant disputes, and they come together ele¬ 
gantly again—as you see—for here they come, in perfect 
good humour. [Exit, l.h. 

Enter Sir Charles, L ady Racket, and Mrs. Drugget, l.ii. 

Sir Cha. ,Mr. Drugget, I embrace you . Sir, you see me 
now in the most perfect harmony of spirits. 

Drug. What, all reconcil’d again ? 

' Lady R. All made up, sir—I knew how to bring him to 
my hm$. This is the first difference, I think, we ever had, 
Sir Charles. 

Sir Cha. And I’ll be sworn it shall be the last. 

Drug. I am happy at last. Sir Charles, I can spare you 
an image to put on the top of your house, in London. 

Sir Cha. Infinitely obliged to you. 

Drug. Well! well!—It’s time to retire now—I am glad 
to see you reconcil’d—and now I’ll wish you a good night, 
Sir Charles—fare ye well both—I am glad your quarrels are 
-at an end.—This way. [Exeunt, Mrs. D\ and Drugget, l.h. 

Lady R. Ah! you’re a sad man. Sir Charles, to behave 
to ifie as you have done. 

Sir Cha. My dear, I grant it—and such an absurd quar¬ 
rel too—ha! ha! 

Lady R. Yes—ha! ha!—about such a trifle. 
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Sir Cha. It’s pleasant how we could both fell into such 
an error—ha! ha ! 

Lady JR. Ridiculous beyond expression—ha! ha! 

Sir Cha. And then the mistake your father and mother 
fell into—ha! ha! 

Lady R. That, too, is a diverting part of the story—ha ! 
ha!—But, Sir Charles, must I stay and live with my father 
till I grow as fantastical as his own ever-greens? 

Sir Cha. No, no; pr’ythee don’t remind me of my folly. 

Lady R. Ah! “ my relations were all standing behind 
counters, selling Whitechapel needles, while your family 
were spending great estates.” 

Sir Cha. Nay, nay, spare my blushes. 

Lady R. How could you say so harsh a thing ?—I don’t 
love you. 

Sir Cha. It was indelicate, I grant it. 

Lady R. Am I a “ vile woman?” 

Sir Cha. How can you, my angel— 

Lady R. I sha’nt forgive you !—I’ll havfi you on your 
knees for this.— (Sings and plays with him.) —“ Go, 
naughty man.”—Ah 1 Sir Charles. t 

Sir Cha. The rest of my life shall aim at convincing you 
how sincerely I love— 

Lady R. (Sings.) “Go naughty man, I f can’t abide 
you.”—Well; come let us go to rest.— (Going, l.h.) —Ah! 
Sir Charles, now it is all over, the diamond was the play. 

Sir Cha. Oh! no, no, no, my dear—ha ! ha! ha;—it 
was the club indeed. ' " 

Lady R. Indeed, my love, you’re mistaken. 

Sir Cha. No! no, no, no. 

Lady R. But I say, yes, yes, yes.—( Both laughing.) 

Sir Cha. Pshaw! no such thing—ha ? ha! 

Lady R. ’Tis so, indeed—ha! ha! 

Sir Cha. No, no, no—you’ll make me die with laughing. 

Lady R. Ay, and you make me laugh, too—ha ! ha!— 
( Toying with him.) 

Enter Footman, r.h. 

* 

Foot . Your honour’s cap and slippers. 

Sir Cha. Ay, lay down my night-cap—and here, take 
these shoes off.— (He takes them off, and leaves them at a 
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distance.') —Indeed, my Lady Racket, you make me ready 
to expire with laughing—ha! ha! 

Lady R. You may laugh—but I*m right, notwithstanding. 

Sir Cha. How can you say so? 

Lady R. How can you say otherwise ? 

Sir Cha. Well, now mind me, my Lady Racket—We 
can now talk of this matter in good humour—We can dis¬ 
cuss it coolly— 

Lady R. So we can—and it’s for that reason I venture to 
speak to you—are these the ruffles I bought for you ? 

Sir Cha. They are, my dear. 

Lady R. They are very pretty—but indeed you play’d 
■ the card wrong. 

Sir Cha. How can you talk so!— (Somewhatpeevish.) 

Lady R. See there, now— 

Sir Cha. Listen to me—this was the aifair.— 

Lady R. Pshaw 1 fiddlestick ! hear me first. 

Sir Cha. Pho—no—damn it, let me speak. 

Lady R. Very well, sir; fly out again. 

Sir Cha. Look here, now—here's a pack of cards—now 
you shall be convinced— 

Lady R. You may talk till to-morrow; I know I’m right. 

( Walks about.) 

Sir Cha. Why, then, by all that’s perverse, you are the 
most headstrong—Can’t you look here now ?—here are the 
very cards. 

LatfaR. Go on ; you’ll find it out at last. 

SirCha. Damn it! will you let a man show you. Pho 1 
si’s all nonsense—I'll talk no more about it .—(Puts up the 
cards.) —Come, we’ll go to bed.—( Going. )—Now only 
stay a moment.—( Takes out the cards.) —Now, mind me— 
see here— 

Lady R. No, it does not signify—your head will be clearer 
in the morning- -I’ll go to bed. 

Sir Cha. Stay a moment, can’t ye. 

<. Lady R. No—my head begins to ache.— (Affectedly.) 

Sir Cha. Why then, damn the cards—there—there— 

. ( Throwing the cards about.) —And there, and there.—You 
may go to bed by yourself; and confusion seize me if I live 
a moment longer with you. (Puttinghis shoes on again.) 
No never, madam. 

Lady R. Take your own way, sir. 

c 
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Sir Cha. Now, then, I tell you once more you are a vile 
woman.—Will you sit down quietly and let me convince 
you ?— ( Sits.) 

Lady R. I’m disposed to walk about, sir. 

Sir Cha. Why then, may [ perish, if ever—a blockhead 
—an idiot I was to marry—( Walks about.) —such a pro¬ 
voking—impertinent— {She sits down.) —Damnation !—1 
am so clear in the thing—she is not worth my notice— {Sits 
down, turns his back, and looks uneasy.) —I’ll take no more 
pains about it.—( Pauses for some time, then looks at her.) 
—Is it not very strange that you won’t hear me ? 

Lady R. Sir, I am very ready to hear you. 

Sir Cha. Very well then—very well—my dear—you re¬ 
member how the game stood. 

Lady R. I wish you’d untie my necklace, it hurts me. 

Sir Cha. Why can’t you listen ? 

Lady R. I tell you it hurts me terribly. 

Sir Cha. Why then you may be as wrong, as you please, 
for I’ll be curs’d if I ever endeavour to set you right again. 

[Exit, R.H. 

Enter Mr. and Mrs. Drugget, Woodley, and Nancy, l.h. 


Drug. What’s here to do now ? 

Lady R. Never was such a man born —I did not say a 
word to the gentleman—and yet he has been raving about 
the room like a madman. f „ 

Drug. And about a club again, I suppose Come hither, 
Nancy; Mr. Woodley, she is your’s for life. 

Airs. D. My dear, how can you be so— 

Drug. It shall be so—take her for life, Mr. Woodley. 

Wood. My whole life shall be devoted to her happiness. 

Lady R. Oh 1 this is only one of those polite disputes 
which people of quality, who have nothing else to differ 
about, must always be liable to.—This will all be made up. 

Drug. Never tell me—it’s too late now—Mr. Woodley? 

I recommend my girl to your care—I shalf have nothing 
now to think of, but my greens, and my images, and my. 


shrubbery—though, mercy on all married folks, say I! for 
Aesa wranglings are, I am afraid, What we must all come to. 
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L\dv Rvckrt, coming forward. 

What we must all come to?—~What?—Come to what? 
Mmt broils and quarrels be the marriage lot ? 

If' that's the wise, deep meaning of our poet, 

*The man's a fool! a blockhead ? and Pll show it. 

What could induce him in an age so nice, 

So fam'dfor virtue, so refin'd from vice, 

To form a plan so trivial, false and low ? 

As if a belle could quarrel with a beau. 

Shun strife , ye fair, and once a contest o'er. 

Wake to a blase the dying flame no more. 


r 

Disposition of the Characters when the Curtain falls. 



CURTAIN. 


L.H. 
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THE SHIPWRECK. 

• 

The Shipwreck is a piece so exclusively written for 
stage effect, that the reader will do it something less than 
••justice, who does not bear this constantly m his recollection. 
They who are so profuse in their admiration of the mimic 
pieces of the French stage, have no right to withhold their 
praise from Mr. Arnold’s Shipwreck ; the language is neat, 
the story simple and well told with a view to representa¬ 
tion ; the piece pretends to little, and most assuredly 4o 
nothing but what it really possesses. 

The materials of this Drama ‘are indeed scanty, but it is 
precisely in that point that the author deserves most praise; 
it is only for a master of the art to stamp a dignity on 
trifles—a light touch, perceptible to the common eye only 
by its effect, works more wonders than the laboured details 
of vulgar hands—and such touches are of frequent occur¬ 
rence in the writings of Mr. Arnold. There is, perhaps, 
too much sketchiness in his style; but this proceeds from the 
fulness, and not from the want, of mind. He gives a few 
bold, masterly outlines, and seems to disdain filling up the 
sketch; and if he sometimes loses a portion of praise from 
common mii\ds, he more than makes good the loss in those 
of a higher order. 

Mr. Samuel James Arnold is the only son of the late Dr. 
Arnold, of musical celebrity. In the arts he commenced 
with f^gtrait painting, and met with sufficient success to have 
encouraged the highest expectations; but it was with Mr. 
Arnold, as it is too frequently (With men of rare talent, he 
grew weary of his own success, and refused to pluck the 
laurel, when the tree was bent down to his ready grasp. 
Instead of continuing what he had so happily begun, he 
turned his thoughts to other objects, and in 1 SOI, he under- 
took a panorama of the Battle of Alexandria, exhibited at 
the Lyceum. From this his mind roved to dramatic com¬ 
position, a change which the lovers of the drama will have 
no reason to regret, as to it we owe some of the most amus¬ 
ing productions of the modern stage. This was in the year 
- 1794, when he brought out his first dramatic effort, Auld 
Robin Gray , a Musical Entertainment in two Acts; the 
stress of this his first born was such as to induce him to 
future exertions. June 26th, 1809, he opened the Lyceum 



• • 
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Tlieatre under a licence from the Lord Chamberlain, for 
English Operas, during the vacation of Drury Lane. This 
establishment introduced to the particular notice of the town 
some of the first actors that have since flourished in our 
Winter Theatre* Royal. It is requisite only to mention 
the names of Harley, Knight, Pyne, and Miss Kelly, to 
show that Mr. Arnold was an acute judge, and a general 
favourer of merit, The Lyceum, indeed, has from its ori¬ 
gin, been a nursery of talent, from which Drury Lane has 
drawn many of its l»est supports. When the present 
Theatre Royal'Drury Lane was rebuilt, Mr. Arnold was 
appointed to be manager for three years. At the expira¬ 
tion of this term he resigned, resolved to devote the whole 
of his time to his own theatre, which in the year 1817 he 
rebuilt on a more extended scale. For a time a cloud 
seemed to hang over the new property, the public had to 
become acquainted with new faces and new talent ; but as 
the season advanced these difficulties receded, and the 
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actors as they were more known, became more esteemed, 
and at last his success was as ample as his exertions were 
unwearied and well directed. Of his family connexions it 
will be only requisite to say that he married Miss Pye, 
daughter of the late Laureate of that name. To enter more 
minutely into the biography of a living author would hardly 
be just to himself or the public. 

His dramatic works are: Auld Robin Gray. M. E. 8vo. 
1794.—Who pays the reckoning? M. E. 1796. N. P.— 
Shipwreck, C. O. 8vo. 1796.—Veteran Tar, C. # . y 8vo. 
1801.—Foul Deeds will rise, M. D. 8vo. 1804.—Prior 
Claim, C. 8vo. 1805 (in conjunction with Mr. Pye.)—Man 
and Wife, C. 8vo. 1809.—Americans, O. 1809. N. P.— 
Devil’s Bridge, 0. 1809. N. P.—Up all Night, C. O. 1809, 
N. P.— Britain’s Jubilee, M. P. 1809. N. P.—The Maniac, 
S. C. O. 1810. N. P.—Plots! M. D. O. 1810. N. P.— 
Privateer, O. 1812. N. P.—Waltx, O. 1813. N. P.— 
Illusions, D. R. 1813. N. P.—Woodman’s Hut, M. D. 
1814. 8vo.—Frederick the Great, O. 1814. N. P.—Jean de 
Paris, M, E. 1§14.—Unknown Guest, 1814. N. P.— 
Charles the Bold, 1815. N. P.—My Aunt, F. 1815.—King’s * 
5.—Maid and Magpie, M. D. 1815. 8vo.— 
Or the Silent not Dumb, M. D. 1816.— 
D. O, 1819.—Sophy Lucy—Lucy Soph;,, 




Costume. 


SELWYN. 

A blue coat gilt buttons, white waistcoat and trowsers. 
HARRY HAWSER. 

Blue jacket and trowsers, a Guernsey shirt, glazed hat. 
MICHAEL GOTO. 

A blue jacket, grey cloth waistcoat, Guernsey shirt, 
brown breeches. 

SHARK. 

Brown jacket, Guernsey shirt, canvass trowsers. 

STAVE. 

Mixt coloured cloth coat and waistcoat black holes and 
buttons, blaqjjt breeches, cock'd hat. 

HOVELLERS. 

Brovin jackets, blue trowsers. 

DICK. 

A blue jacket and trowsers, scarlet waistcoat. 

SALLY SHAMROCK. 

Coloured open gown, stuff petticoat, apron and straw hat* 

ANGELICA. 

Blue petticoat, brown stay bodice. 

FANNY. 

*^Blue cloth jacket and trowsers, fur cap. 



$era<md &cpregmteti. 



Original Cast, 

at Drury Lane, 1807. English Opera House . 

Selwyn, . 

.. Mr. Dignum. 

Mr. J. Smith. 

Harry Hawser ,.. 

.. Mr. Bannister, jun. 

Mr. Penley. 

Michael Goto ,... 

.. Mr. Dowton. 

Mr. Cattie. 

Shark , . 

.. Mr. Caulfield. 

Mr. Smith. 

Shave, . 

.. Mr. Suett. 

Mr. Lovegrovc. 

Dick, . 

.. Master Welsh. 

Master Barnard. 

Plunderer, . 

.. Mr. Phillimore. 

Mr. Chatterley. 

Angelica Goto,,, 

.. Miss Leak. 

Miss Poole. 

Fanny, . 

.. Miss De Camp. 

Mjss Kelly. 

Sally Shamrock , . 

,.. Mrs. Bland. 

Mrs. Bland. 


Ilovellers, Sailors, See. 



Einu of Ifccpwsematiom 

Tlie time this piece takes in representation is generally 
one hour and a quarter. * 


By r.h ., 

L. H. • i 
S.E. • < 
U.E. . i 

M. D . 
D.F • • 
R.H.D, 
L.H.D. 


Stage Directions . 

. .is meant.Right Hand. 

.Left Hand. 

, .... .Second Entrance. 

.Upper Entrance. 

........ .Middle Door. 

...Door in flat. 

..Right Hand Door. 

...Left Hand Door. 


















THE SHIPWRECK 


ACT I. 


* 

SCENE I. — The Sea Coast.—A Storm at Sea.—A num¬ 
ber of Plunderene laying about the Rocks, and watching. 

•I* 

CHORUS. 

Sturdily the tempest howling. 

Calls us forth to watch our prey, 

Thu a f .®on the rocks we lay, 

Thro > the Horm so cautious prowling, 

Mark , by the lightning'sglare, while thunders roar, 

The foaming .surges break, that lash the shore ; 

** e There we steal, with cautious care. 

And the booty freely share, 

While round our heads the storm does blow, 

And shipwreck'd,sailors to the bottom go. 

(During the Chorus a ship appears tossing on the sea, 
and is wrecked—the plunderers, smugglers, $c. then 
leave the rocks, and crowd down to the shore, watch¬ 
ing the waves, and taking up goods, fyc. that are sup¬ 
posed to be thrown ashorefrom the wreck.) 

Enter Shark, r.h. 

Shark. Cheerly, boys, cheerly ! what sport, ahoy ? 
wreck ! a wreck! 

B 
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Shark. Good sport, by the storm—look out, there—mak* 
a good stowage of the booty in the hollow rocks. 

Plun. Yonder up the shore, by the light of the lightning 
I see some sailors land. 

Shark. Speed then, and secure their goods, or 
come and seize our property. 


Enter Michael Goto, r.h. 

Goto. The storm whistles bravely, and the angry ele¬ 
ments seem to contend which shall be most mischievous tc 
mankind. 


Enter Angelica, l.h. 

Ange. Yonder is a good ship gone to wreck. Poor help¬ 
less souls! oh, father, I’m glad I’ve found you ! do go, and 
assist the sailors; our cottage, hard by upon the heath, will 
afford shelter to some of them, and the rest we can direct to 
the village. 

Goto. Get home, child; don’t stand shaking here with 
the cold; ’tis a bitter night: get home to bed, Angelica, 
what do you tremble for ? 

Ange. Not for myself, father, but for the sufferings of the 
poor shipwreck’d sailors! t 

Goto. Get home, I say, pale-face, aril leave us to our 
midnight occupations; the wind is chilling, you’ll catch cold. 

Ange. And wont the poor sailors catch coU too? Do, 
now, help them : think on their sufferings—cod!fef I know 
you will. 

Goto. I dare not: should I once let pity enter my breast, 
I’m undone: ’tis a childish weakness; I will not listen to you 
—go home, 1 say, go home. [Exit among the rocks , r.h.u.e.' 

Ange. ’Tis all in vain. This horrid occupation that my 
father follows, has steeled his heart to pity. I have heard 
him sometimes say, as he wiped a big tear from his eye, 
r £hat he had once seen better days. Poor soul! his own 
^misfortunes have been so great, that those of others do not 
affect him. I’ll tarry hereabouts, however, and see if I can’t 
give assistance to some of the unfortunate mariners. Sure ~n^ 
harm will happen to me—my intention is a good one, and 
heaven will never allow benevolence to suffer, for exercis¬ 
ing the duty of humanity . * [EsrrfS R.H. 
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Re-enter Shark and Men, r.h.u.e. 

Shark. All hands here, my boys—here’s a trunk, most 
piteously heavy.—Yeo, yeo—let’s home with it to the heath 
k*Xeo, yeo, yeo! [Exeunt, L.H. hearing the trunk. 

Re-enter Angelica, r.h. 

Ange, Poor wretches! I fear they’re all gone to the bot¬ 
tom ) I can’t see a single soul. I have picked up a box 
here of curious workmanship: as the lightning glared, it 
caught my eye upon the sand. Perhaps it may be some¬ 
thing of value washed ashore from the wreck. Heigho! 
who knows but in this wreck my Selwyn may be lost, and 
my poor brother, too I well, I wont think on’t: if I do. I’m 
sure my heart will break. 


air. 

Hope, thou balm and source of pleasure. 

Fly to calm this tortur'd soul; 

Where, ah! where's my long lost treasure? 

Sooth my woes, my griefs controul! 

Here I wander, torn and tortur'd. 

Life itself has lost its charm; 
Agonisinptfroughts are nurtur'd — 

Dgpbts aisail, and fears alarm . 

Cheerless / sigh and languish. 

Alone you can calm my anguish, 

Dear Selwyn, adieu ! - 

Oh heaven assuage my torment. 

Too fierce, too great to bear — 

Dear Selwyn, adieu ! 

He's dead, his knell I hear. 

My soul's o'er charg'd with woe — 

I go—dear youth, I go.— [Exit, r.h. 

SCENE II.— Inside of Goto'* Cottage . 

Enter Shark, Goto, and Men, ljr. the Men with Trunks, 

4"e. 

SSJfcv. Lock the door 1 ere- alt here friends ? 

b 2 
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All. All, all. 

Goto. Open the trap, then, and bestow the goods in the 
cellar. ( They open a trap , and throw the goods down; 
while they are employed , a loud knocking is heard with¬ 
out .) Ha! who can that be ? Shark, answer the door—be¬ 
ware whom you let enter. 

t Shark. Let ’em wait. I shall not hurry, trust me: ’tis 
enough I toil all night for myself. I shall not dance attend- 
ance on the heels of others. ( Knocking.) 

Goto. Look to the door, I pray you, while I go in, and 
see that all is safe. 

Shark. Let ’em knock, ’tis exercise; and if the air bites, 
’twill hinder them from freezing. 

Goto. How now, sirrah! why thus surly ? we shall be 
discovered. 

Shark. I’m out of humour : the great chest was empty— 
’tis enough to sour the sweetest temper, after toiling and 
watching thus, to be baulked of our booty—’tis all your 
fault; I would have tarried longer on the'shore—you have 
your reasons, no doubt. 

Goto. Dog 1 Do you dare suspect me ? 

Shark. Keep your temper as I do: don’t provoke me. 
If I am a dog, take care I don’t bite—ruffle me, and I snap 
at you, as sure as my namef is Shark. ( Loud^knocking , l.h.) 

Goto. Be peaceable, I pray you ! answrd the door, good 
gentle Shark, while I go in and look that-all is safe. 

a Exit, R.H. 

Shark , Well, I will: you are an honest fellow Wduttom. 
—As damn’d a rogue as ever drew breath. (Aside.) 

[Exit, L.H.— Knocking. 

SCENE II.— Outside of the Cottage. (Still Night.) The 
back Scene a black Heath. 

Enter Fanny, as a Sailor-boy, atpd Dick, l.h.— Dick 
knocks at the Cottage door , r.h. 

Dick. Why, sure, they_a’n’t a-bed still ?—I saw a ligjht, 
I’ll swear. 

Fanny. They’re coming, I dare say. Thanks be to Pro¬ 
vidence, who has kindly ta’en us in tow, we have got so far 
Hafe with our lives! I’m within half a league of my native 
S&ge. 
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Dick. Half a league! why, zounds, ye might as well be 
within half a hundred leagues, as attempt to go so far to¬ 
night:—you sha’n’t stir a peg further; you shall tumble 
into my hammock here, and egad we’ll He as snug as a cou- 
of cock-roaches.-—Oboy there! what, will nobody an¬ 
swer? ( Knocking .) I fear father’s not at home. I’ll lay a 
gppd cargo of provisions into my biscuit locker when I do 
get in. 

Fanny. I am sadly fatigued. 

Dick. Nay, never heed it now: ’twas a foul tempest, 
sure enough. 

Fanny. Aye, marry was’t.—Heaven knows how many of 
our friends and messmates are gone to the bottom! 

Dick. Don’t let’s talk of it now, it makes one so plaguy 
melancholy. (Knocks.) I think we have made noise enough 
to raise the dead— 


Shark appears at the Cottage Window, r.h,.u.e. 


Shark. Aye, ye have:—who is it knocking at this time 
of the morning? 


\ 


QUARTETTE. 


Dick #nd Fan\Pnjthee ope ’ your cottage door , 

^ r K 4LM/V a on /nti w 


* Tjvas never shut so long before; 
Whoever ask'd, was wont to find 
Reception, and a welcome kind’ 


Shark. Who is it knocks at this, late hour. ? 

Dick. Prythee ope ’ your cottage door , fyc. 


Enter Shark,/ rom the Cottage, R.H.U.E. 

Shark. Begone, rm crusty grown of lots, 

1 cannot heed your idle prats. 

\ 

Enter Michael Goto, from Cottage, r.h.u.e. 

Begone, nor make this horrid noise, 
You little idle sailor boys. 

B 3 


Shark. 
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Dick to Mic. Your bleating, dearest father, give ? 

* 

Shark . Let ’em trudge, they want to thieve. 

Hark / the distant village bell. 

Counts past the midnight hour. 

Still the cold damp vapours low’r, 

O’er the shadowy heath and dell. 

Still the birds are in the nest. 

Hark, I hear the screeching owl / 

Now while beasts the desart prowl, 

In to bed—to sleep—to rest . 

[ Exeunt, into Cottage , R.H.U.E* 

SCENE IV.— A View of the Beach. — Dawn. 

Enter Selwyn, l.h. 

Sel. The morning dawns, and from the wreck I have re¬ 
deemed just so much of my property, as will enable me to 
anchor for life in eomfort with Angelica. Thus far, indeed, 
fortune has been propitious, and brought me back alive to 
my native place. I will use the opportunity that presents 
itself, as an occasion to try the truth of Ange^ca’s affection, 
I always thought she loved me for myseK'&lone; we shall 
now see if my pretended poverty will diminish h°r affection. 

AIR. 

O’er the ocean'when sailors are roaming. 

In search of some far distant share; 

Though billows around them are foaming. 

Though cannons and loud tempests roar; 

Yet theyfear from no enemy dangers. 

Nor heed the rude blasts of the wind; 

Alike to all fears they are strangers, 

Savefear for their loves left behind. 

Elder Harry Hawser, l.h. 

Harry . What, ho! Master Selwyn, which way’s the 
wind? 

. Sel. Still in a wrong quarter—have you found nothing fufljf 
Ik wreck ? 
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Harry. Nothing but a few splinters, a piece of the main¬ 
mast, and a broken yard-arm. 

Sel. Then I’m ruin'd, that's all. 

Harry . No, that's not all, for 1 am ruined too. But what's 
'•fttv use of repining—I’ll bustle to the village—see ray Fanny 
—-hjp to the first sea-port—put to sea again, and try if that 
pjsii mend the matter. 

Sel. Do not be in too great a hurry : fortune may still 
befriend us; and while I have a guinea in the world, my ho¬ 
nest Harry Hawser shall never want half of it. 

Harry. Thank ye, master Selwyn! if so be I don't do so 
much for you, *tis not cause I wou'dn't do it, but 'cause I 
hav'n’t got, a guinea in the world to halve with you. I'm now 
going in a hurry to the village, to look after Fanny. The 
road lays over the heath, where your Angelica lives—will 
you go? I shall in, and ask old Michael Goto how he does. 

Sel. I shall not go yet; 1 wish to tarry here on the look 
out. * 

Harry. Then my service to you. If that's your determi¬ 
nation, I shall know where to find you. The thoughts of 
seeing Fanny put me in spirits—-else, to be sure. I've had a 
rare run of ill luck; but I dare say I shall have better for¬ 
tune one tim&or other—never mind—a sailor should never 
be down-hear^d. * [Exeunt, r.h. 

Enter Sa^y Shamrock, an Irish Girl, with h Basket of 
A ‘ various Articles on her Arm, ljh. 


Sally. Oh, sir, sir! I've just heard that a great large ship 
was drove ashore last night, and that half the crew had rav'd 
their lives by not being drowned. Oh, what you're gone, 
are you ? heigho 1 I wonder, in the name of fortune, whe¬ 
ther that old Cable, the boatswain, is drowned aboard this 
ship or no! I know very well he was courting me these six 
days before he went last to sea. Oh, dear me, what a fine 
sort of a snug little thing it is for an Irish girl to be in love ! 
—but how such a poor rough and rent as old Cable ever 
came to fall in. love, I don't know. I suppose your great 
‘bears tumble in love much after the same fashion. Oh well 1 
I'm resolv'd to be married, that's certain, as soon as I can get 
body to have me; and that’s the case with a good many 
women, only they wont be honest enough to con- 
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Enter Stave, a Parish Clark , admiring himself , r.h. 

Stave. Beauty is a naughty flower, and pleasant in an 
idle hour. 

Sally. Please to buy any of my wares, sir ? i 

Stave. Ha! wares! pretty wares;—what is thy name „ 

Sally. Sally Shamrock, your honour—otherwise Sail 
Saunders. 

Stave. Who gave thee that name? 

Sally. Old Cable, the boatswain, and the sailor girls, 
sir. 

Stave. Pray, did they stand godfathers to you? 

Sally. Oh, no, , sir ! that’s an old nickname of mine. 

Stave. So, Old Nick stood godfather to you ? 

Sally. No, no, your honour—but please to buy any of 
my wares ? 

Stave. Amen! oh dear! you dear, what' are thy wares 
like? 

Sally. Here’s all sort of things, your honour. 


AIR. 


Come buy poor Sally*s woodenjware, 

. Who all for money barter^ c 

My pine, my toys, and shoe-knots raAt f 
My bodkins, lace, arid garters; “ ’ 

Full cheap my various goods I sell. 

Thro* village, street, and alley; 

In London, where Pm known full well. 
They call me little Sally. 


Now thusfrom town to town I stray. 
Light-hearted-—free from sorrow, 

And whan I eat my meal to-day, 

I care not for to-morrow; 

So nder again PU London see, 

But range each hill and valley; 

Come, buy a trifle, sir, if me, 

And think of little Sally. 

j Stave. Bless us—bless us—I’m smitten; ( Taks^ heP* 
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fland .) Dear me, dear me, I’ll buy all your wares. Now 
do I begin to think that I have liv’d clerk and bellman, et 
cetera, in this place here, in a Christian land, six-and-twenty 
years, like a pagan,—never having once thought of taking 
unto me a mate, since the death of my third wife, nine 
ri *Y^i)ths ago. Oh, I do long once more to say, * I, M, do 
^-cyihee, N. to be my wedded wife.—Amen.’—Fair darn¬ 
er, lovely damsel, little damsel, what religion art thou of? 

Sally. I’m the same religion, look’ye, sir, as my father 
was before me. 

Stave. And pray, of what religion was he ? 

Sally. The same as his mother, sir. 

Stave. And she was a— 

Sally. A woman, sir. 

Stave. Yes, I suppose so—but of what religion? 

Sally. Really, your honour, I don’t know. 

Stave. Ha! come alpng with me, and I will improve thy 
religion. What is that in thy hand ? 

Sally. An Irish song, sir. 

Stave. Give it unto me. Let us sing—three verses—so, 
to the praise of the land of potatoes. j 

DUETT.—STAVE AND SALLY. 

Sally. In dea\ little Ireland liv'd a sweet creature. 

And as they say, was the darling of ndture j 
AjdozenJfayng men came and courtedftdr daily, 
scoff' d^ttt them all, and thus laugh'd at them 
*-**** gaily; w 

< Ha ! ha! qilly men, you shall never catch me, 

* Til still be a maid, and I still shall be free.' 

Stave. Just then a gay youth, who was handsome and 
clever. 

Determined the sex he'd abandon for ever ; 

Says he.—they are all of them fickle, false-hearted — 
Pve trusted them oft, and as oft have I smarted, 

( No, no, silly maids, you shall never catch me, 

‘ You still shall be single, and I shall be free. 7 

Sally . At last, as it happen'd, this maid and youth 
meeting, { 

The one began Hushing, the other intredtmg. 
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Slave. The clerk cried amen , when the parson had Mess'd 
themj 

And Cupid look'd down , and thus archly address'd 
them: 


Both. 


* Ha l ha! silly folks , you're at last caught by r 
‘ Now you're once in my toils, you shall neve , 
free' [Exeunt, Li 


SCENE V.— Michael Goto'e Cottage . 
Enter Angelica and Dick, d.f.r.h. 


Ange. And so! brother Dick—oh! I’m so happy to see 
you safe! Come,tell me all about it. Where isSelwyn, 
and where are all your shipmates ? Are they all safe ? 

Dick . One of my shipmates 1 have brought with me: the 
rest have staid to see if the sea would be so civil as to throw 
any of the goods on shore. As to Selwyn, your sweet- 
baart—(but that's between ourselves, sister Angelica)—he’s 
drown'd, 1 take it.* ( Laughing archly aside.) 

y Ange. Drown’d I oh, heavens 1—what do I hear!—lend 
me your arm. ( Near fainting.) 


Enter Harry, who supports her^i.u. 

Harry, ,, C l »jver my timbers, Angelic^ what, falling be¬ 
low water-mark!— wliv I doubt youft are Frenfc^Twits, 
they’re so given to flying! —why, what's the matter?— 
heigho! a breeze—-it springs apace—how’s the wind now ? 

Ange. Oh, heavens 1 but is he really drowned ? 

Harry . Drowned! who? 

Ange. Selwyn. 

Dick. No, no. I did but jest, sister. Indeed, I beg 
pardon. 

Harry « I left him down by the beach some few minutes 
since, alive and well. He wasn't drowned at that time.-v 
But how came this squall to upset ye ? 

. Ange. Dick told me he was lost in the ship. 

Harry . Did he? hark ye, Dick—take a bft of advic 
one who has seen a food deal of 
it it; my little fellow, as yougrew^ 

<feelin*s of a woman, nor act so nHw'li 
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.come a persecutor, where nature meant you should be a 
protector. 

Enter Fanny, l.h. 

Y$v my little messmate; how dost, boy?—here, Angelica, 
•j i aphonest a lad as ever lived—I love him as though he was 
- .<j own brother. The young dog saved my life about a 
month ago, by jumping overboard to hold up my chin when 
I was cramped with swimming.—Well, but I say, Angelica, 
what news of Fanny, my sweetheart? 

Ange. Very bad. 

Fanny. Now fur it—I shall hear news of myself. ( Aside .) 

Harry. Why, she hasn't been ill, has she? 

Ange. No—worse than that. 

Harry. What ? surely she ha’n’t turn’d tail ?—she ha’n’t 
put to sea under false colours, has she ? 

Ange. Indeed but she has though. She’s gone, n#x>ij 
knows whither-*-she was a sad wild girl; I fear no good hJJ 
come of her. 

Fanny. That’s good-natur’d—true woman(• 

Harry. Zounds 1 what has Fan been in 

dition to all my other misfortunes ? 

Anqe. But k what’s become of SebJfrvj#, ww .i« tnj r^rc 
soon f 

Harry. Toldi^rol,dedol,J^«i ^Etnging • 1 $ fancholy.} 

AngeJfHl hy, mew^s*' ' 1 

JZOSPfy. Merry, am I? ■ 

Fanny. Nay, I think you’re vk*ry MMfcnpfuL 

Harry Sorrowful! oh, ah—so 1 vtn^but I’ll be sorrow¬ 
ful no more—she’s a—pray, when did she go? 

Ange. At the same time you left the village to go tc 
sea last. 

Harry . Very well—very well. Now I’ll be merry, 
come, let’s sing— 

Ange. No, tell us of your voyage—tell us of your wreck : 
And by what good fortune you were all saved. 

Harry . Ay, so I will.—In the first place, you see, 1 
Vent off with-——pray, who did Fanny go off with? 

Ange. Who? 

.Harry. Who I why, Fanny. 

JFanny. This Fanny seems to run strangely in you] 
j&aiiw I dare-say she don’t think half so much of you. 

n A 
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Harry . ("rood, my boy, that idea silences me. I’ve done 
with her; she’s out of my head and heart for ever. 

Fanny. ( Aside .) I hope not. 

Harry . Well, then, you must know, we set sail in the 
Fanny. 

All. The Fanny!— 

Harry. ’Pshaw! the Valiant, I mean, with a brisk vCVid, 
accompanied by—pray, who was Fanny accompanied by*?* 

Ange. Fanny again * 

Harry. Oh, I only ask’d that as a matter for informa¬ 
tion. Well, I hope, she’ll have a good voyage, and take 
somebody or other in tow, that will love her as well as 1 have 
done. Shiver my timbers, but I shipp’d two or three seas 
this morning in my ducking, and now my eye-pumps are at 
work, to clear the hold of the salt water. 

Ange. Come, Dick, do you tell us of your voyage. 

Dick. Listen, then- 


AIR. 

On board the Valiant we set sail, 

1 The streamer waving in the wind 
The sails d% Mended by the gale, 

\ Seem'd to forget the shores behind. 

\£he sailor to the topmast flies, * 
'l^hwave his handkerchief in air j 
And%fc&he tow'ring^ffij^^f ,s 
His own Fm^fitily weeping there ; 

And /tears her sigh, adieu / 

\ 

The storm, grown louder, splits t/te masts 
The hurricane more fiercely blows. 

And as against the rocks we cast. 

Our vessel to the bottom goes . 

The sailor to the topmast flies, 

To wave his handkerchief in air y 
And on the tow'ring cliff descries 
To find his own true Polly there , 

And hear her sigh, adieu / 

Enter Shark, l.h. 

Shark. ’Sdeath!—that fellow here-—suspicion is 
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(Aside .)—How fares it—my heart is glad to see you, how 
dost, boy ? 

• Harry. Well and merry—merry, I say,-^-positively 
happy.—Ha! ha 1 ha {-—don’t l look merry 1 
Shark. I think not quite. 

’NEFarry. I must return to the shore. If I was to meet 
Faftiy, I wouldn’t speak to her—no, I renounce her and 
Act name for ever—and now, I’ll fall in love with the first 
girl I meet. 

. Fanny. Ah, so do—fall in love with her, whether you 
like her or not. I’d have you marry her out of hand. 

Enter Stave, l.h. 


Stave. And I’ll cry amen to the wedding. 

Shark. Well, sir, and pray what’s your business ? 

- Stave. Thou knowest well enough : my business, sir, is 
—clerk of the parish, sexton, &c.—and this it is, >«d this is 
it—I do want the keys of the belfry, which tho/ knowest I 
left yesterday in thy keeping, that I may rW for _!uy 
this sad occasion—because all souls have not 
to alarm the natives of this village to go dsyjl 
and save the remnant of the property^ 1 ' *, 

Shark. Cease your prate, and 

Stave. Anaen!- ^ 

Shark. An* w! whyi'*tbi j devil sake me-*— 




Stave 

Sftait 


iii' * 

V#' 




i p $ vh 
Ml'S 



nners, master 


Stave. And l how * n me thy little finger, I’ll 

sue thee in the tv U court, as verily as my name is 

Stave. 


FINALE. 

Stave. Fetch the keys , good Master Shark, 

That I may go and ring the bell. 

Shark • I hope you'll break your neck iVA’ dark, 

~All the better. \_Exit, L.H 

Stave. -- Very well. 

~~~ ril gt ring the sailor's knell :— 

Ding , dong , borne bell. 

All. We'll all go ring the tailor's knell, 

Ding, dong, borne Ml. 
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4 * 

Fanny 

Harry. 


{ 

n y l 


Stave. 


Shark 
Stave. 
Shark. 
Stave. 


&Ange. 

Mtfny 
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Soon may we our eweethearts see, 
Sweet is joy when lovers meet : 
Measure shall each day prolong. 

Each evening ending with a song. 

We will all rigid merry he. 

Laugh and sing the whole day long: 
Those who are not, look at me. 

Let them imitate my song. 

Like a parish ditty 'tie, 

Sung in such a solemn way. 

With a dismal,formal phis, 

'Stead of looking blythe and gay. 

Re-enter Shark, l.h. 

Take the keys, and get you gone. 

Sir, I thank you for your care. 



Away, away,—ye lazy drone. 

~m a drone and you 1 re a bear. 

o more may frig/Uful billows roll, 
daunt the sailor's daring sold. 

Hkfth winds and billows upon the mast top, 
Wken the wind blows, the sailor must stop. 

When the cord breaks, the topmost will fall, 
n tumbles sailor, and torfoast, 3 rd all. 

we%«*G$r.^jor wind orfor weatheb^m^^ 
For we all will be merry together: 

And let the wide world wag just as it will. 
We'd laugh, and we'll sing, and we'll merry 
be still. 

» 

[ TheVharacters retire up the Stage, and Stave exit, JL,h. 

END OF THE FIRST ACT. 


All. 


ACT II. 

SCENE I .—Inside of Michael Goto's Cottage. 

Enter Goto and Shark, l.h. 

'Goto. Shark, I suspect these sailors, who have beenhxie, 





1$ 


have property about them—I wish I could be certain on’t— 
however, we must be cautious, lest they are inclined to pry 
—I shall despatch my son to the village, and let him tarry 
there. We must be stirring early to-night, and bring home 
'iwjmtever’s lodged in the hollows of the cliffs; remember, if 
anjVof the sailors knock, do not let them enter: if they in- 
s^ron’t, 1 shall make them pay for’t. 

Shark. I fear your tender-hearted daughter, Angelica, 
will betray us. 

Goto. She dare not—however, as to this night’s bboty, 
we will keep her in the dark. 

Shark. If so, Fd’ better lock her up in the cellar, there’s 
no other way of keeping a woman in the dark. 

Goto. No need of that—1 shall caution her in respect to 
what she knows already.—Hist t here is my daughter. 

Shark. I shall look to the men, and prepare them for the 
expedition of to-night. [Exit, l.h. 

Enter Angelica and Dick, r.h. 



Goto. Come hither, boy. I do not choose that,: 
tarry here; go to the village, and seek out yodl 
stay with them. 

Dick. No} I’ll stay here, fotfdflpr like my 
best, and am, moreover. the to out 'for 

goods. '*w , - * 1 

^J#Sir^ah, f vt come back. 

WtsJuo I chfc<‘ hunt iW rtibl met with in the 

world have galled me &k perpetually in torment- 

soured with mankind inx« », a, I am e’en unnatural to my 
own offspring. (Aside.) Angelica, my child, come here. 
What is it makes you look so sad ? 

Ange. ’Tis that I am not happy, father. 

Goto. And why not happy, child ! 

Ange . Indeed, I should be happy, father, if I could see 
jfou so; but you are grown of late so cross and serious, I 
somejjmesnhink that you will break my heart when you re- 
Jbdfceme. *•'" 

6W0TT4I am rough, I cannot help it—’tis not my nature 
to be so; but I have drank of that cup in life that may have 
. soured me. I once was one of fortune’s fools* on whom the 
werid would smile, to whom flattery would cringe end bow; 
sinciHhat, misfortune has pursued me, want has been my 
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inmate and companion, and even hope, the universal flat¬ 
terer, flatter* me no more. What wonder, then, if thus 
driven from the world, I am driven to desperation and to 

phin-’Sdeatli, I shall play the traitor to myself, and blab 

roy own iniquities; (Aside.) you need not wonder, chjJ#H 
that all these rubs have worn me, that all this frequent har¬ 
rowing has made me rough. 

Dick. Do not mind, father; all will yet be well. 

Goto. Angelica, my child, do not weep, give me your 
hand? ( Takes the hand of each.) Thus, propped by inno¬ 
cence, methinks that 1 could brave again the buffets of the 
world; and smile against the frowns of all mankind; but 
the barrier of honour once o’erleapt, say how can we return ? 
away, reflection!—it unmans me. I shall forget that I am 
doom’d to hate mankind, and live in warfare with my spe¬ 
cies. Come, my children, come— 

^ [Exeunt, Dick and Goto , r.h. 

Ange. My poor father! would his mind were more at 
ease! I should then be content in whatever station the ca¬ 
price of fortune might place me. 

AIR. 

a heart light and gay, in a cottage of thatch , 
L&me live with content for my guest; * 

Wherwif^canker of care never rusted the latch , 
find wWfa^wrfof shall be strange to„*ly brea^ 

There joy'll be rep&£~$t yet never shall cloy , 

While the object is peace to the mind; 

And the rapid succession of uniform joy 
Shall leave no discomfort behind. 

There the hours all shall fly , like the blossoms of spring, 
With the promise fresh beauties to prove, 

Ev'ry season revolving j its pleasure shall bring, 

Anti the harvest of joy shall be love. [Exit, R.H. 

SCENE II.— An Inn on the Road Side , l.hjs.e, 

t 

Enter Stave, r.h. 

Slave. Oh dear, oh dear 1 where can this Sally Sham-' 
!pk, alias Sail Saunders, have hid herself?—I am smitten 
Bh that girl-#-yea, mightily smitten—oh dear; mercy upon 
inn! bless us, I wax wonderous thirsty. (Readsjf -— 
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‘ f Licensed to sell spirituous liquors.’-—Oh dear, what would 
l give just now for a comfortable cordial, if it wasn’t for tile 
sin of the thing. Well, but I stand in need of it, so where’s 
the harm?—I will have ono drop. Nobody’ll know me— 
l ft then—good lack, good lack—Spirituous liquors—Lord, 
1 vjsh they were called spiritual liquors!—Oh, I’m very 
•’tffflL.Pve a violent cholic—Oh, dear me, dear me! 

[Exit to the Inn , l.h.u.e. shamming 

Enter HtRRY and F\nny, from the Inn, l.h.u.e. 

Harry. Ycoho, there, my boy 1 give us sotne more grog ? 

fawny. Your brains are lull enough already; let us pro¬ 
ceed. 

Harry. My brains are full cuough—full of wit—full of 
good things, like a Christmas pudding. Give me more grog 
—I want to drink. 

Fanny. Pho I you can have no thirst now. Why would 
you drink more ? 

Harry. To drown care and keep me from tb»'*kin'\ — 
Damn it, I tell thee 1 haven’t half done. Oh J<nt jvtfiybT 
ous Fanny!—but it’s very well.—If she h»wi jnWtytl yf 
stant, now I’m reduced to poverty ngnt* I I'o'jidrft/ 1 
married her, and so I must needs of IhtyAd’uii 

I was a cobbler, I used to driuk ■ 1 >>;*£» kbfc l tttlffji drink 
and sing ! When I wa* a wrpfti ' *» % how 1 ‘ 'id drink— 

Lord, Wjj^I used l u 1 V 1 was a ser- 

gi,« A »t^now I used tt riftnk—W I used to drmk and 
swear I Ah, me, poor I i u ry ILwsef! thou hast seen many 
a change of fortune—’(u liast weathered many a storm, 

and hast been sometime^ up aloft, and sometimes down be¬ 
low—in the hold—quite in the hold—among the cock-roaches 
of the world. 

Fanny . Yes, and there you are at present, without any 
thoughts of climbing up again. 

Harry. There I stick.—I stick by poverty, and, egad, 
f)overty j ftt’ n ks by me, and that with all its accustomed con- 
sjpftdj jT But IJadgh and dance with the merriest, so for- 
J ,1 neJbc-Uvifin’d.—Let them have it that will, I’ll none on’t. 

SONG. 

In the course of my life I have seen many nations, 

J\w seen many states, and have fill'd many stations * 
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The valet by turns with the master Vve been, 

And in each various state variousfortune have seen; 
With the high and the low, thus by turns we go, 

With a hob and a nob, and a jirk and a bob— 

(Spoken.) But I’d always a great inclination to be masjcf, 
so I sung, 

“ Britons never will be slaves 

A soldier l serv’d in two fearful campaigns, sir. 

And felt (dl the courage a soldier ne’erfeigns, sir: 

Then parade it, and strut in the sprightly cockade, 
Which all the world knows oft a captain has made: 
From sloven tofop, we then by turns hop, 

With a hob and a nob, and ajirk and a bob— 

(Spoken.) But I didn’t like a soldier’s life, so I used to 

sing, 

“ Britain’s best bulwarks are her wooden walls.” 

A sailor I’ve been, and have plough’d the sail sea, sir, 
And of all sort of lives, still a sailor’s for me, sir; 
j^ll spun the great, and their curs’d civil racket, 
change ev’ry suit for a sailor’s blue jacket; 

Onhbe high and the low, still the wind may blow, 
WStiHltfyb awl a nob, and ajirk and a bob— 

(Spoken, f ^9 now I care for ^|}ung» but d^rce upon 
deck, and Mn*, > 

“ Send him victorious, 

Happy and glorious, 

Long to reign over us, 

God save the king.” 

[Exeunt, into the Inn, l.h.u.e. 

SCENE IV. —A Chamber in the Inn. 

Enter Sally, l.h. 


Sally. Blessed St. Patrick, what will become of me f — 
that tall thin gentleman of a parish clerk, I wou’dn’t 
jjm find me here for all the world. H6*d dunk I came 11 
I dare say, and I’m sore Pm as sober as needle, 
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and hav’n’t been tipsy, no not once these ten days past.— 
Here’s a closet—I’ll go in and hide myself, and then, being 
out of sight, perhaps he’ll not be able to see me. 

[Exit to closet in fiat. 


Enter Stave, rji. with a bottle , drinking. 

• ^tStave. This brandy is cheering, yea, it cheers me mightily 
—it gives me spirits, yea, a flow of spirits. {Drinks.) It 
pots me in mind of an old song. {Sings.) * And brandy Ptt 
drink, amen, ’till I die — Amen, till / die.' 

(Harrypeeps in.) 

Enter Harry, l.h. 


Harry. Bravo, bravo! an excellent resolution, by all 
that’s strong—give us a drop of the liquor of'ife ? 

(Stave hides the bottle .) 
Stave. Go, go, you gay sinner, now ye talk—fye, fye^ 
my son 1 

Harry. Come, wont you give us a little of yc 
Stave. Grog! Oh mercy! oh dear, 
man *—d’ye think I’d drink grog ? 

Harry. Oh no, I forgot, *j 
I'll drink, amen, till I 
Stave. ‘ I have 
will cei 

J? 


Harry . 




fiflHto a 

' ( Aside" 1 * 




drinking brandy, you 


sanctifled old lubber t 
Stave. Brandy! i 4titfk brandy! Why, the man’s 
mad. - ' 


Harry. Wasn’t you singing—‘ Brandy Til drink, &c.?’ 

Stave. No, I was only practising my voice. You know 
I must keep my voice in order; if I didn’t I should stop in 
the middle of a stave, and set all the church in an uproar. ■* 
* Harry. ( Taking pottle out of Stave's pocket.) Why, 
nw/,affyM—/ *“ 

^ Sta p^JL artTwhat! 

'* Harry. A damned old hypocrite. 

Slave. Ha! ha t ah! ^ Without laughing.) A good joke, 
Ha! ha!—a very*good jest—ha (—no—now I think on’t, 
tig nfc joke neither—’’tis an afiront, and I ought to foe in a 
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passions—but I’ll set an example of moderation, and forbear < 
fighting, as becomes my calling. Hark ye, sir, do you know 
you called me a hypocrite ? 

Harry. So you are. 

Stave, You say that ? 

Hurry. Yes l 

Stave. Now I’ll tell you wha t - — 

Harry . Humph! 

Stave. I’ll tell you wliat—you are 

Harry . Yes I— 

Stave. You—you are—you’re—a—sailor. 

Harry. Ha! ha! sol am, and I wouldn’t change my 
state to step into a phaeton and four, shiver me. 

Stave. Oh, I know, you’re a loyal man, and have a title 
to respect. 

Harry . I have ; and let me tell you, old one, that the 
poorest subject of little England, when he feels his heart 
warmed in the cause of his country, has as great a title to 
respect as the richest man that ever set 'foot on a fine 
carpet. (Drinks.) 

Slave. And pray, after all, what’s a sailor good for? 
r arry. Why, this he’s good for-—to help support the 
bulwarks of old British liberty, and when called upon duty, 
to givK a sound drubbing to the enemies of his country.— 
And no^ypray, what is a parish clerk good for ? (Drinks.) 
Stave JT^gre’s an ignorant question! Why, they couldn’t 
. ai i tha^^'^ m.^6 ahing stfcj^ to the 

3?men tdf 


ty sermon, w lmyja g 

...._i_ j_ 


do without 
parson’s work.—: 
old folks have done praying, and tlie young folks have done" 
ogling—on a wooden surtout, of my own making, I throw 
dust and ashes, as I shall be happy to do on thee.—Oh, you 
couldn’t do without me. 

Harry. No! but I hope to do without thee a little longer; 
and when I do cuddle myself up snug in the old leveller’s 
locker, £ care not if a larger sort of shark than thee say 
Amen to my funeral sermon. (Drinks.) 

Stave. Sir, sir, don’t be angry, I ^ always respected A 
sailor; so, sir, if you please,* I’ll take i^y leave; w you 
see, sir, I am a peaceable man, and a quiet— HejspHujh 
"tave is my name, in my nature pacific, prolific, soporific^' 
' Honorific. My callings are divers.—Any commands in 
jgffcjr, sir! ■ 

trev. Not I.—Give us your hand, my old boy. 
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Here’s a toast—a toast in my way*—‘ May the coward who 
'tries to strike his commander’s colours, in an engagement, 
without orders, have his hand shot off in the endeavour.’ 
[Drinks.—During this Stave skulks away , and hides 
in the Closet , o.F. 


Enter Fanny, l.h. 


Fanny. What, drinking again!—for shame, always 
tippling. 

Harry. Ay, my boy—when you grow older in the ser¬ 
vice, you’ll find, that we veterans can no more do without 
grog than we can without fighting—stop our allowance of 
grog, and you spoil all; but bring a neat forty gun Eng¬ 
lish frigate alongside of two Frenchmen of the same size, 
then give us our grog, and dam’me, we’ll sink one, and 
take t’other in tow— 

Fanny. Come, come, we must be gone—night is coming 
on—we shall scarce have time to reach old Goto’s cottage 
even before ’tifc quite dark. 

Harry. Why, where’s the clerk ? Did ye meet him T— 
{Sally screams in the Closet.') —Oh, ho! are ye there, m$r 
heart of oak? What, we’ve found you out, hey ! {Puffing 
them out from d.f.) Oh, you licentious dog! a girkjjfnd a 
bottle of brandy—Egad* a feast fit for an emperoj^—Va¬ 
nish, you unfortunate ra|cal, and never sin finding 

Staijrf scorn y< alias 

J&teti Saunders, how earnest thou here! 


Sally. Oh, upon my honour, and I only came to look 
after you—and how came you here ? 

Stave. True, I forgot that-why—oh, upon my ho¬ 

nour, I only came to look after you. 

Harry. Vanish, man—you’re no better than a boast; 
you get drunk, you profane dog! 

Stave. Come along, Sally, you and I will be made one 
.flesh; and as to that sailor fellow, to stop his impertinence, 
I hopg,*&cre will b^va tax upon tongues. 

[Exeunt Stave and Sally , r.h. 

*Fdhny. A tax upon tongues! no, no, the proper liberty 
of speech is a right* Englishmen will never suffer to be 
trenched upon—a tax upon tongues! why, ’twould damp 
* the.ardour of our British tars, in hailing with threeeheers 
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the craggy cliffs of old England* on their return from 
victory! 

SONG. 


Soon the loud cannons beginning to roar, sir, 

Fal de ral , fyc. 

Tho* all the deck run down with gore, sir, 

Tho* we might ne'er see England more, sir, 

Fal de ral, $c. 

I never thought at all about the shore, sir, 

Fal de ral, $c. 

But when the tempest loud swelPd o'er the main, 
sir, 

Fal de ral, #c. 

I, wash'd with seas and drench'd with rain, sir, 
Soon swore no future hopes of gain, sir, 

Fal de ral, ti[c. 

Should e'er draw me on the ocean again, sir, 

Fal de ral, $c. [Exeunt, l.h. 


h'rtfetji 


SCENE II.— Goto's Cottage. 

and Goto* bearing Booty, l.h. 


mult;' irw 

*• , ‘E* 'M h ~'r- 'j _«»■ 4j ‘ 

tng without, '* r r ^ 
Harry. ( Without, £3H*Ji 1r| 
(Shark draws a Trunk to 
it there.) 


lit our booty. We have been 
m us: if they come* they 
ce^fetir-r-lSestir. 


WOT. 


o* within there! 
*, L.H. and leaves 


Re-enter Goto* with Selwyn, i-.h. Harry and Fanny, r.h. 

>%/. Friend Michael Goto* I’m glad to see you—where is 
your daughter! 

Fanny . Can ye give us a night’s lodging I—w^are tired, 
and can go.no farther. 

Harry. Can ye give us a can of grog !— 
can go no farther. 

h My friends, you are welcome; my door is ever 
men in distress. 

(^Aside.) Yes, so is mine, if he eats nothing. 
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Set. We saw you as we came along; what had you and 
your companion on your shoulders ? lam unwilling to sus¬ 
pect the father of my Angelica; yet I do suspect—Friend, 
Michael Goto, what had you on your shoulders ? 

Goto. Nothing, nothing— 

Harry. Come, come, give us some grog. 

goto. We will. Shark, come hither—F would speak 
wkn you. [Mysteriously.—Exeunt Goto and Shark ; rji.d. 

Fanny. Well, Master Selwyn, I’ll step in, and see for 
Dick ana Angelica. - [Exit, r.h. 

Set. There’s something mysterious in his manner. Harry, 
my, friend, we are unwelcome here— J will but see Angelica 
and be gone. 

Harry. That’s more than I will; ( Lays down.') here I 
cast anchor—it must be a precious storm that drives me 
from my moorings. ( Falls gradually asleep .) 

Enter Angelica, r.h. 


Ange. Grabious heaven! what can my father mean! 1$ 
heard him talk wildly of robbery and plunder, 
ing vengeance—I heard him talk too of a sleepmppoit,^ 

Set. My Angelica! 

Ange. Selwyn! (Runs tohms ^SK m, 
you, and yfct I don’t kno^il 
here —I wish you had iriHMnL „ 

brewing. , 

Sblsjwhat ill? I . Jr ' 

JbtAe more safe in my 


Wt* x 111 
wa. 



ca is thus 
Embraces her.) 


Enter 


, R.H. 


Goto. How’s this?—hold—Angelica retire—get you in. 

[Exit Angelica , RJHjb.e. 

Enter Shark, with a Bowl, r.h. 

Shark. There, swill your full. Here’s grog enough to 
drojyw^f 06. I’lJL&tch something to relish your drink. 

. ^^^[Puts the Bowl on the Table , and exit, r,h. 

Goto. Ui it 1 have infused a sleeping potion, which-shall 
us to clear off the booty unob^rved, and to search 

; your 



{Aside.}— drink, my. 
^ ’eep'^F* rouse him. 
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Sel. Nay, pr’ythee, let him sleep; he is fatigued, poor 
heart, and drunk, moreover. 

Goto. Drink, my boy, I’ll be with you anon—Halloo, 
Shark! [Exit, R.H. 

Enter Angelica, R.H.S.E. who runs in to Selwyn, and half 

whispers , dt the instant he puts the Bowl to his lipsi 

Ange. Hold, Selwyn 1 do not drink. ( Retires , and re¬ 
turns with another Bowl.) Here, take this. Now drink, 
and pretend to sleep—your life’s in danger else. 

[ Changes Bowls , and exit , R.H.S.E. 

Sel. What can she mean ? Now drink, and pretend to 
sleep! 

Re-enter Shark and Goto, r.h.u.e. 

Shark. Here’s something to eat—drink about, and we’ll 
shew you to your bed. 

Harry. (In hi* sleep.) Ho, there! messmate, take care 
of that Shark, or dam’me he’ll do for you. 

. Shark. What docs that fellow say ? 

$el. Give me the bowl—Here’s a health to all honest 
souk and may the evil designs of our enemies be con¬ 
founded. (Drinks.) 

Goto and Shark. Good, good, we’ll pledge you to that 
toast. v (Goto takes the Bowl.) 

Shark. Come, drink some more, won't you? You’re 
very welcome to ifcall; you a ”, trpon my soul. 

Sel. No, no more, I thank you. (Dosing^ \ 

Goto. See 1 see! it operates already—he’ll be fast in a 
moment. Come hither. Shark, come hither. 

[Exeunt, r.h.s.e. — Selwyn pretends to sleep. 


Enter Fanny, r.h.u.e. 


j. Fanny. There’s mischief on foot here, or I’m much mis- 
; ty&en— I’ll keep a look out under the table. ( Gets under.) 


Re-enter Michael Goto and Shark, r.il'^e. wifitTfotn ^ s , 
which they lay on the Table . Shark ih6**4taws in 
the Box from the Side Wing , r.h. 


.Shark. Hist there! let us deposit this in safety. 

** down the 
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Goto. Now for it—go to him—-I’ll see what’s here.— 
( Going to search Harry j Shark goes to Selwyn.') 

Shark. We’ll not hurt the fellows, without we’re forced 
to it. 

Goto. Silence! ( They begin to search . Fanny jumps 

up, and snatches a pistol from the table, and fires itj 
then holds another to the head of Goto. Selwyn collars 
Shark.) 

Enter Angelica and Dick, r.h. 

Ange. Oh heaven I What’s the matter ? Is any body 
hurt? 

Dick. I hope father an’t wounded. 

Goto. We are lost. 

Harry. {Jumping up) Yeoho, there!—up hammocks, 
down chests—what’s here—an engagement— 

Shark,. {Falling on his knees) Have mercy, sir, if you 
please, on a poor unlucky dog. 

Goto. Coward ! do you deign to beg your life ? 

Shark. Yes, rather than lose it. 

Sel. Wretches—yield to our crew the property you have 
found. 

Goto. We have found no property. Search the he jse. 

Shark. Aye, search the house. 

Goto. J.defy you to find aught. Unhand me. I will not 
bcyaetai'rffd. ' 

iJpilnny. I believe I can point out where some of our pro¬ 
perty is hid. ( Opening the Trap) 

Shark. Yes, yes, there it is—spare my life, and I’ll con¬ 
fess all. 

Harry. Damme, but I’ll keep a good look out over the 
hatchway. {Standing with a pistol over the Trap) 

Ange. Here is a box of jewels I found upon the shore; 
’tis yours—it must have come from the wreck. 

, Sel. Generous girl! but I must now confess I have no 
need of't. Your father rightly guessed, that 1 have saved 
my property ; but here it may be well dispos’d—this brave 
boy has risk’d his life, to save his shipmates—give him the 

* {Afaeiny the Casket to Fanny) This, then, it 

voufiMiiake what use of it* you please. 

c i 
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Fanny. *Pho! I don’t want money, not I. There, Harry, 
you may have it. 

Harry. Not I, not I, it may go begging for me. If Fan 
had proved constant, and had been hereto share it with me. 
I’d ha’ jump'd mast high to catch at it. 

Fanny. And what would you say, if I should tell you 
that your own constant Fanny offers it ? 

TIarry. Say 1 why, that you lied damnably— 

Fanny. (Taking off her hat.) Look at me, and see if 
you can find no traces. 

Harry. Whatl Fanny! you! my little messmate, my 
Fanny? Yes—no—yes it—it’s —(Falling on his knees .)— 
Providence never forsakes a true-hearted sailor, ha 1 ha ! ha. 
I never was half so happy or so merry in my life. ( Wiping 
his eyes.) ’Tell ye what. Fan, we’ll take a long cruize for 
life together, and if we chance to light on another storm-— 
’egad, we’ll sink or swim together. 

Fanny. And I’ll boldly strike at any other shark that dares 
attempt to harm ye. 

„ Shark. What the devil, have I been frightened almost to 
death by a woman ? 


Enter Stave and Sally, l.h. 


Stave. Ma’am, your humble servant—I take it, you’re 
going to be married—if so, please to let me be clerk at the 
wedding. I take it, you’ll, spon have a little on^^leas&to 
let me be clerk at the christening. You’ll die one d§p\[ 
take it—please to let me be clerk at the funeral. 

Ange. I hope my dear father will abandon his present 
course of life, and live in future with his daughter. 

Sel. We have now wealth enough. I am sure it twas 
necessity that drove him to it. 

Goto. It was—it was.—The cold gripe of necessity, and 
the yet colder ingratitude of friends, had made me despe¬ 
rate; but I do repent me.—There is my daughter, marry 
her, and she is yours. . * 

Stave. Let me join your hands, good people—I’ftr going 
be married myself, and here is Mrs. Stave elect—we’ll 
1 be unhappy together. 


chorus. 

Now the storms of life are over , 
Anchor'd safe in peace at home t 
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Ev'ry true and faithful lover 
Shallfor ever cease to roam. 

Angelica and Selwyn. 

Fortune all our hopes befriending, 

Now the angry storm is pasty 
All our cares and sorrows ending, 
Since? we thus are blest at last. 

CHORUS. 

Now the storms, $c. 

Harry and Fanny. 

Now without care, or fear of wind or weather. 



Now free from ev'ry care and strife, 

May we take the voyage of life, 

Failed, Sfc. 

Long may toe live right happily together, 

Fed de red, $c. 

STAVE AND SALLY. 

We will married be to-day. 

We'll be happy aJU, and then 
I shall sing, and you shall say, 

When our hands are join'd — amen. 

CHORUS. 

Now without care orfear of wind or weather, Sfc. 



Disposition of the Characters when the Curtain falls. 
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HUGANTINO. 


In life there is a period, a short epoch between boyhood 
and manhood in which the mind loses the wild imagination 
of the one state, without gaining the judgment of the other* 
There is always in this interval, this neutral ground, as it 
were, between fancy and reason, an affectation of wisdom, a 
supercilious disdain of that which delights, in opposition to 
that which informs. It has not yet learned the value of 
fiction simply considered as fiction, and invariably mistakes 
'/dH.’-^ildsness for taste. Even so, it is, but upon a more ex¬ 
tended scale, in the history of literatuie; in its early age it is 
fruitful in prodigious fiction; the imagination of the writer, 
as of his readers, is curbed by no restraint; in the next stage, 
the taste becomes fastidious, dry, and hard; the mind does 
not seek to attain that which is great, but to avoid that which 
is ridiculous; in the last period the empire of the imagination 
recommences, not because the mind has grown too weak to 
reph unadorned reason, but because it has grown strong 
f^orj^h to despise the littleness of affectation. 

present day is on the skirts of this last epoch; works 
^imagination are beginning to hold their proper place; 
the litemTOre of the North is allowed to be a world in itself, 
the produce of which world is not to be judged by the rela- 
tive prpduce of Grecian and Italian soils, but by its own in- 
trirlSrc: merit, all other considerations set aside; we am 
pleased to relish its peculiar fruits though essentially different 
in flavour from the fruits of warmer climates. 

lie, who inclines to these principles, will feel little hesita¬ 
tion in allowing* praise to and improbable fiction 

"PI r.'i ' f* i a th downright mock«y 

k "a w ^1 ' lh ^ author had set out With a 
\ j ’ & 1 w an;' ^ Union mwii behind him, a point 

p°or creature m 
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utter amazement at his flight: yet, sooth to say, that suaight- 
laced common sense which is too proud and unsocial to mix in 
the company of fairies, giants, gnomes, “ et id genus omne,” 
is mord to be pitied than admired To us, the wonders of 
Rugantino are as delightful as the lamp of Aladdin, or the 
miraculous purse of Fortunatus; it must indeed be confessed 
that the Melo-drama is by no means equal J,o the romance on 
which it is founded; in Abelliruy there is no attempt to re¬ 
concile impossibilities with truth ; it is tin honest, downright 
Action, enjoying all the brilliant advantages of that class of 
composition; the Melo-drama, on the other hand, has more 
of improbability and less of fiction. Rugantino is far from 
being the same bold bandit \ie have admired inAbellino; 
still he is a very clever, and what is more to the purpose, a 
very popular gentleman. 

The fiction itself has beendressed up in all manner of shapes. 
First there was the German Romance of Abalino: then a 
German drama founded upon it; then Lewis’ tr^mlation of 
the first, followed by his Rugantino; then the 
trois visages, of the French, a clever little Melo-drama. 
Then, Abellino put on a woman’s habit and became in Ger¬ 
many Die Weibliche Abalino, the female Abalino, a play, 
—which was again transformed at Paris into Jjie La Femme 
a trois visages, the woman of three faces. Whether the 
bandit has' appeared under any other forms, we know not, 
but it is most probable that he has. 

The merits of Lewis have been more frequently unt 
rated than overrated; he was a scholar in the libei 
ceptation of the word; a man most certainly of tab t, 
not of imagination; no writer of modern times has j 
so powerfully with terror; even now his “ Monk; :: remain 
unrivalled, a perfect model of romance; his language an 
description are for the most part extremely simply, and i 
hii effects are exaggerated, the means by which thenar 
produced are simplicity itself. That he has borrowed largely 
cannot be denied; but what writer of modern, or even c 
the boasted'ancient, times, has not done so? Why shoult 
be a sin in Lewis, wte jkjjf . not a virtue, is at least ex 
•, in others ?-^Weeds^^«^|jfJfaenu^lif«s afoud 
jb of genius, but it must JBdeea^^yiM bfm 
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Costume. 


RUGANTJNO.—First dress.—Brown tunic,—Second 
dress.—A bravo’s dress of brown and scarlet serge.—Third 
dress.—Friar’s gown.—Fourth dress.—Suit of armour.— 
Fifth dress.—White kerseymere doublet, pantaloons, and 
purple scarf, embroidered with silver. 

MEMMO.—Brown doublet, breeches, and cloak embroi- 
deiod with gold. 

STLPI1ANO.—Scarlet doublet, breeches, and cloak 
ti imined with blue, and gilt buttons.—Second dress.— 
tunic suite. 

CONTARINO.—Green velvet tunic suite, embroidered 
with silver. 

PAROZZf.—Brown,—ibid. * 

DUKE.—Velvet robe and vest, embroidered with gold. 

PATRIARCH.—White surplus, purple robe, and mitre. 

FALIERI.—Orange coloured tunic, embroidered with 
silver. ^ 

3SJ^fz AGO.—Crimson,—ibid. 

PfSANI.—Black velvet tunic, embroidered with silver. 

. BERTOLDO.—Green cloth tunic, trimmed with yellow 
galoon. 

J UANJLIjO.—Brown,—ibid. 

PAOLO'—Drab serge doublet, trimmed with black. 

HERALD.—Buff dress and herald's coat. 

LORDS.—Various coloured tunics, embroidered. 
/SERVANTS.—Various coloured liveries. 
r SAILORS.—Shape jackets and trowsers. 
t RwSABELLA.—First dress.—White muslin and veil.— 
Hfwai^l dress.—White satin, spangled with silver, white dra¬ 
pery.TrifrlT dress.—Spangled muslin, pale green crape 
Jrapery, embroidered with silver. 

CA^JHLLA.—First dress.—Muslin petticoat, trimmed with 
pitflfand silver points, pink satin body, trimmed with silver. 
—Second dress.—Spangled muslin dress, and drapery trim- 
ned with sea Weed and cockle shells. 

' LAURA.—White petticoat, trimmed with blue points, 
vhite apron,and bluecaUcobjg^ 
i , ; * T vj> *i, f * re Oft and rosaries. 
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RUGANTINO. 


ACT I. 

■SCENE I.— The Place of St. Giorgio Maqgiore at sunset 
The Curtain rises to slow Anisic. 

Enter Parozzi followed by Memmo, l.h.s.e. 

<# 

_ Mem. Btft be patient, Parozzi; at least be parent t 
* Par. Patientfi—Has not Rosabella rejected me? nay; 
Men I taxed her with a passion for Flodoardo, did Me 
jot insultingly contrast the virtues by which he dignified 
us obscurity, with the vices by which, she said, my nobility 
tvas disgraced ? 

Mem. Well! well! To be sure nothing is half so dis¬ 
agreeable as truth; and it’s certainly mighty provoking— 
Pa*. Provoking? If I forgive her—! But her fate 
h fi^feck! She dies. 

(Shuddering .)—Dies? My dear Parozzi, don’t 
bo sot fierce, or I shall certainly take to my heels! 
you ? 

[Par. She dies! the Bravo Rugantino has received his 

\fem Rugantino?—I had much rather you wouldn’t 
ition him. 

lar. He, at whose name all Venice' quakes-- 

fcfm. I don’t know what all Venice does; but Pm sure 

pr. Annv " 11 * vdiju^ oSlISre her birthday, Rosa- 

pnw some hours alone ia 
There will Rugan- 
will/be! 
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Mem. Ym ? Won’t it be dangerous too — — 

Par. Ha ! my revenge would be but half gratified, did I, 
not see the blow struck myself * did not Rosabella hear as 
she expires, “ Remember the scorned Parozzi.” {A galley 
passes at a distance from r.h. to l.h.) But look, Memmo, 
is not that the galley- 

Mem. Which carried out Contarino ? ’tis the same ! It 
approaches! Contarino is on board. 

*• 

The Galley arrives — Contarino springs on shore. 

* 

Par. and Mem. Welcome, Contarino: welcome ! » 

Par. Quick; your tidings- 

Con. Are excellent—The Emperor approves of our con¬ 
spiracy : in a week his troops will arrive to assist us, and 
then shall we be masters of Venice. But the Duke’s prime 
counsellors, Manfronc and Lomelino, suspect our plans, 
and traverse them : they must be despatched immediately. 

’ Par. For that have I already provided ; Rugk sfino is in 
my pay, and—• 

Con. Rugantino? I have heard much of this stranpk* 
man; but what I am to believe— 

Par. Learn that from me. Soon after your departure 
young stranger arrived here, called Flodoardo. His pla 1 
sible manners pleased the Duke; his Apollo-like form fa 
cinated Rosabella ; but he became the general idol when 1 
found means to seize the live banditti, who had so len^drei 
tlie terror of Venice. We knew them well, Contarij/oVu 
had often found their daggers of use. / ^ 

Con. But how did he discover their lurking-pla dl ? _ 

Par. I know not; suffice it to say, thr4^th^»fc’ 1 ^anaTl 
were executed; but on the following morning this pap( 
was found affixed to Hie palace-gates. 

Con. {Reading.) —“ Venetians! the bandittfSsiht^sii 
fered yesterday have left a sixth behind them, whose sing 
arm equals those of*'the other five. Ye, who need m 
dagger, seek me! As a proof of my skill, let St. Bertrand 
cave be searched; ’tijgM there I stabbed to the heart lb 
senator Carlo Foscari. Fr&^e Venetian Bravo, Rugar 
tino”—Carlo Foscari 1 ‘ ^ 

Par. The Duke’s near kinsman, 
some months, before. 
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Con. This paper shows a daring mind. 

Far. “ Ha!” cried I, when 1 had perused it “ this is 
the very man we need !”—But Hugantmo knew of my con¬ 
nection with his deceased associates, and ere I had lime to 
seek him, he found me. Oh! *tis the ugliest knave—his 
face so deform’d by scars—his eye-brows so black and 
bushy—then his smile is a terrific grin, and when he laughs, 
the sound is enough to scare mirth out of the universe. 

Com But Lomelino and Manfrone— 

Par. lie has engaged to despatch them the instant that 
he receives 10,000 ducats. 

Con. Oh f a trifle! Memmo is rich; he’ll furnish them. 

Mem . I ? That’s ever your way. Always Memmo ! 
and nothing but Memmo! 

Con. Simpleton f If our plot succeds, have we not pro¬ 
mised— 


Mem. Yes,*yes 1 I own you give me plenty of promises 
—but you take from me plenty of realities! However, 
you sholI'lTave the 10,000 ducats this once—though I pro¬ 


test, it’s liko parting with ten thousand drops of my heart' 
'blood. 


? Peace ! peace!—Have you brought the awns, Con- 

tarino ? % 

Con. Yes : where shall I deposit— 

Par. Oh * at Memmo’s, where we’ll meet again at ten 
to-night. 

The arms at my house ? Dear, dear! now why 
l at mo tie?—If the house should be searched, then/shall 
get in' o a scrape, and— 

(/» a stern voice.') —Silence! It shall be so.—Till 
fen fare Cmttarino. 

Con. Farewell. [Exeunt; Con . l.h. Par. r.h. 

Mem^fi ow that’s the way I’m always treated 1 they borrow 
my rjopey, make me their scape-goat, snap my nose off 
on all occasions, and all because I’leather apt to be afraid, 
and honest enough to own it.—Hang it! I’ll try, whether 
putting on a, huff-bluff look like themselves, and strutting 
with a swaggering stride, thus^won’t awe them injo— 
LN^ zse without.}; Hevj u «hat’s all this uproar ? 
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Enter Herald, followed by Juanillo, Bettina, Paolo. 

and Mob, r.ii.s.e. 

Juan. Silence! 

Bet. Aye, aye! let’s hear the proclamation. 

Paolo. Silence! silence ! 

Juan. Aye : silence! silence! 

Mem. Why don’t somebody knock that fellow down, 
who makes such a noise with crying silence ? 

All. Knock him down ! knock him down f silence t 

Herald. ( Reading .)—“ Whereas the senator Foscari 
was found murdered by the Bravo Rugantino, the Duke 
hereby promises five hundred ducats to any one who shall 
discover where the murderer is concealed.”—God save the 
Duke!—( Trumpets.) \Exit , L.H. 

All. Huzza! . 

Mem. Now, friends, here’s a good round sum to be 
earned by some of you. 

Juan. By none of us, Signor Menftno. Oh! this Ru- 
gantino’s a terrible fellow! why, when young Flodoardo 
seized the five other banditti, didn’t this Bugantino^jgbo 
was the sixth, still contrive to escape ? 

Enter Stephano, r.h u.e. 


Steph. I’m beyond my time, and I fear Camilla—Hey¬ 
day, what do all these people here ? 1 

Juan. But why did Flodoardo leave Venice ? J\ 
Mem. ’Tis suspected, he was in love with the Duke’s 
daughter, who is already promised to the Prince of IV juan. 
Steph. What say they of my master. —-.. T M | 

Juan. Well! before he left us, I wish he had caught 
this Rugantino as finely as he caught his five dcsjnpamons - 
I protest I can’t sleep for fear of the villain. 

Paolo. Nor I. 

/uan. NorI. *' 

Steph. I see Camilla coming. Now then to scare them 
away. 

J%0n. One thing’s cerf&h^Jf ever Rdgantino’s fq mid^ 
Ppioardo is the only man to taiforttin^ w 
* Mem. The only man Come! confe^tl^^^^w^others— 
don’t boast of my courage-^- 
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v Juan. And Fm sure, nobody else does, who knows you. 
Signor. 

Mem . But if I once set eyes on this Rugantino, I’ll put 
myself into this attitude, spring upon him thus, and exclaim 
in a terrible voice— 

Steph. ( Who has approached softly , puts his head in 
among them , and cries in a hoarse voice .)—Rugantino’s 
coming I 

All . ( Scream , and run off\ some R.H. some L.H. crying ,) 
Where? where? where? Run! run! run! 

Steph. (Advances, laughing.) Rugantino’s name sent 
them off like so many peas out of a pop-gun.—But to give 
the Devil his due. Signor Memmo ran by far the fastest.— 
Now then for this antiquated Duenna, who, in defiance of 
time and her looking-glass, fancies herself a girl of fifteen; 
and who is so passionately fond of dancing, that she even 
walks the streets in a fandango step. ’Tis a hard task which 
the Prince of Milan has put on me, to make love to this super¬ 
annuated* coquette; but as he insists that no means of shaking 
Rosabella’s constancy to Flodoardo should be left untried— 
She’s here. 


Enter Camilla, r.h. 

Cam. Is it you, Signor Stephano? 

Steph. (In heroics.) And is it you, divine object of my— 

pwn*. Oh! sweet Signor, no raptures, if you love me!— 
’Tis Jkte, and I’m so pres see, as the French have it—I’ve 
only ime to assure you, that I’ve spared no pains to influ- 
my lady in your master’s favour. 

StepnZ And Wfiat success— 

Cam. Absolutely none! her love to Flodoardo is immove¬ 
able; b»*«perhaps when the Duke shall know of her attach- 
p&em'lto this needy stranger, his remonstrances may induce 
her to give him up—But bless me! I must away, for I’ve a 
thousand things to do. You must know, that to-morrow 
night the Duke gives a grand fete on one of the islands of 
the Adriatic Sea, in honour of hi- daughter’s birth-day. A 
sagriTis to be performed^alled u The Triumph of Thetisj” 
and my lady, my-^* and some other beauties of the Court 
ard'to rcpi&w*’heathen goddesses. Now you must .know, 
that I’m'reckoned excellent in a mask. 

0 3 * 

it 
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Steph. I don’t doubt it, Signora; I dare say, I should ad¬ 
mire you in a mask more than in any other way. 

Cam. And how, do you think, I was disguised at the last 
masquerade ? 

Steph. How, pray ? 

Cam. How 9 —As Venus 1 —Wasn’t that charming? 

Steph. As Venus ?—Ah ! Signora, how admirably you 
must have been disguised !* 

Cam . Nobody found me out the whole night! 

Steph. f dare say not; how the devil should they? (Aside.) 

Cam. And when I unmasked, the surprize!— 

Steph. Was excessive, I doubt not. 

Cam. Universal, Signor!—As to the Duke, he was per¬ 
fectly thunderstruck. 

Steph. Struck, Signora?—He must have been struck all 
of a heap ! why, if I had been there, I don’t think, 1 should 
ever have recovered it! 

Cam. And now guess, which of the heathen goddesses I 
afn to be to-morrow night! 

Steph. I can’t imagine—Medusa perhaps—or very likely, 
one of the three—Furies. (Aside.) 

Cam. A Syren, Signor! a Syren ! 

Steph. A Syren ?—Ah! Signora, I shouldn’t have guess’d 
that in a century! 

Cam. And I’ve such a divine dress! I shall be all over sea¬ 
weed and cockle-shells, with a comb in one hand, and a look¬ 
ing-glass in t’other; and I shall dance an entire new j fras 
seul, and—Vou never saw me dance, I think ? 

Steph. Frequently! 

Cam. Indeed! Where pray? 

Steph. (Bowing with a languishing ai'r.}^"<y'9reams. 
Signora 1 * t 

Cam. (Aside.) In his dreams! How delicate".^compli¬ 
ment! How refined, hfiw fanciful, how far-fetched, hew 
French! 

Steph. But as you’re to be a Syren, oh! too adorable Ca¬ 
milla, suffer me to be your attendant Triton ! ! 

Cam. An attendant Triton ? charming 1 Granted! grant¬ 
ed, sweet Signor! __ A 

Steph. Then need I not envy Neptunehimself the posses¬ 
sion of his Amphitrite ! v ~ 

*%$!• is borrowed from La Sage’s Comedy of Turcaret. 
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Cam. ( Aside .) Heroic creature! Let me die, but he’s 
quite a pastor Jldo / —But 1 must begone. . 

{Crosses to l.h.) 

Steph. First in the Prince’s name let me force this jewel 
upon your finger, and next in my owrt print a kiss on your 
snowy hand! {Kneeling.) 

Cam. Oh! mercy !—1 desire—I entreat— -je vous jure — 

Steph. {Rising.) Nectar and Ambrosia! 

Cam. Oh! sweet Signor! 

Steph. Divine Signora! 

Cam. Adieu! 

Steph. Farewell 1 

Both. Adieu! adieu ! adieu! 

[Exeunt; Steph. r.h. Cam. l.h. 

Enter Parozzi, l.h. 


Bar. She comes! my lovely victim comes! But no ipore 
does my heart melt with tenderness at thy sight, Rosabella! 
No; hatred fills my bosom wholly, and should Rugantino’s 
dagger fail, my own—They are here! Now then for St. 
Rdss^s shrine! Awayl [Exit, km. 

{Ayfolemn Procession crosses the Stage , from l.h. to 
r.h. — Rosabella , Laura , and Ladies , Priests with 
lighted Torches , fyc. Bettina , Juanillo , Paolo , and 
Mob , as Spectators.) t 


SCENE II.— A Hall in the Palace. 


Enter Lomelino and Manfrone, r.h. 

^ * . ‘ 

Man. Enough, Lomelino; the Prince of Milan may de¬ 
pend on^itfyservices. • 

^f^m. His plans are daring and romantic, it’s true; but 
still— 

Man. Hush! the Duke. {Flourish of Trumpets.) 


* Enter the Duke, with a paper , l.h. 

The Duke, (Crosses to Centre.) Oh! insolence unparal¬ 
leled ! Lookjijs^friends! this paper is from Rugantino. 


Man. How ? 


B 4 
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Lorn. And it contains—? 

# The Duke. Read! read ! 

Lorn. ( Reading .) “ Duke of Venice f In your late pro¬ 
clamation you promise to any one who shall discover Ru¬ 
gantino, five hundred ducats; now to any one who shall 
seize him, I promise five thousand. Your servant, Signor ] 
Rugantino.” Unheard-of assurance! But how did .this 
paper reach you ? 

The Duke. Will you believe me, friends! ’Tvvas fixed 
against my chamber-door ! against my very chamber-door ! 

Man. Inconceivable! 

The Duke. Nothing is safe from this miscreant! I trem¬ 
ble for myself—for Venice—for my child—Say, where is 
Rosabella ? 

Tom. She ever passes the night preceding her birth-day 
in St. Rosa’s shrine alone. 

The Duke. Alone ? In this time of danger that must not 
be! Good Manfrone, tell Camilla to bear my orders, that 
her lady should return instantly.—( Crosses to r.h.)— 
[Exit Manfrone, l.h.] —Follow me, Lomelino! I am half 
mad with anger and confusion! 

[Flourish of Trumpets. — Exeunt, a.h. 

0 " 

SCENE III.— An illuminated Church, with St. Rosa's shrine 
in the centre. On L.H.S.E. large iron-grated doors; on 
p.H.s.E. a magnificent tomb , on which is inscribed , 
“ Here lies Carlo Foscari, who was inhumanly muiy. 
dered by the Bravo , RugantinoThe Patriarchs of 
Venice, Monks , Parozzi, Bettina, Juanillo , Pardo, 
and Spectators , are discovered in groupes. The Pro*, 
cession enters through the iron gates , n.Trsrr ^ Rosa¬ 
bella kneels to the Patriarch; he gives her,his benedic¬ 
tion, and then orders the Spectators to withdra w they 
all obey, except Parozzi, who conceals himself beftind 
the tomb. The Patriarch then retires with the Monks, 
closing the iron gates after him . Rosabella desires to 
be left alone, and Laura and the Ladies retire to a 
distant part 6f the Church , L.H.9.E. 

I know not why—but an uniiitial dread has seized 
■HEy heart—this sacred place—the deacHfiiid spvful silencer 
IHkypmb too, where rests the murdered Foscari—Let me 
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banish these terrors in prayer at yonder shrine. Oh! Flo- 
doardo! ( Going.) 

(During this speech an ancient Beggar comes slowly 
from behind the tomb, R.H.S.E. his head is nearly 
bald: he has a long white beard , is clad in loose 
tattered garments , and leans on a staff.} 


Beijgar. Alack I alack 1 

Ros. What feeble voice—? 

Beggar. Will no one aid a poor old man ? 

Ros. (Hastening to support him.} Lean on me, father ! 
Lean on me * 

Beggar . Thanks, dear lady! The dampness of these mar¬ 
ble, walls—Alas! I faint f 

Ros. And there is no seat-*-Stay ! stay!— (She draws a 
low couch from the shrine; the Beggar sinks upon it: Ro¬ 
sabella kneels behind him , and supports his head.} —Rest 
t here, father! Perhaps this essence may revive—( Giving a 
, smelling-bottle.} 

i Beggar. Kindest lady! You are—you are the Duke’s 
daughter, I think ? 

/fosMtam. 


Beggar. Oh! dear lady—( In u low tone, and suddenly 
altering his voice.} —Start not! your life is in danger! * 
Ros. My life ?— 

jiteggar. (Clasping her hand.} Hush!—Fear nothing! 
Yoifshall not die; but if you value existence, be silent. 

Rbs. Unhand me!—I’ll fly, and—( Attempting to go; the 
R*goar suddenly starts up, still detaining her , and whis¬ 
tles; she vh one knep, as if imploring mercy. Pa- 
rozzi sprinmfrom behind the tomb.} 

Par. T^rdone 1 —( The Beggar has drawn a dagger , with 
wjdch he points to the kneeling Rosabella. —Ha!—Strike, 
r l say! Strike, or thus— (Drawing his dagger, and rushing 
to stab her.} 

• Beggar. (In a voice of thunder.} I strike!— (At the mo¬ 
ment that Parozzi raises his arm, the Beggar stabs him, 
sgt^fsParozzi falls lifeless at his feet. Rosabella with a 
Joint scream starts from the ground, but the Beggar still 
detains her , and she falls exhausted into his arms .)—Fear 
• not! tremble not! but mark me! I have saved your life: 

b 5 
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Rosabella, remember that! Remember too, that from this 
hour our fates are united indissolubly! thou art mine, Rosa* > 
bella ; thou never shalt be another’s. 

Ros. Thine ? thme ? 

Beggar. Mine!—( Holding up the dagger .)—I swear it 
by this blood, which I have shed for thee! by this heart, 
which I would dram for thee 1 by this kiss, thou Bravo’s 
bride ? 

Ros. ( Struggling to disengage herself.} —Fearful man— 
my voice—my cries— 

Enter Camilla, l.h.s.e. by the Iron Gate. 

Cam. Signora, 1 come—Help! murder! murder! 

[Exit, L.H.S.E. 

Beggar. I must away ! But know’st thou, who press’d thy 
cheek, Rosabella? Go; tell thy father, the proud Duke, 
’twas the Bravo, Rugantmo! 

Ros. Rugantino?— (She staggers back a few paces, and 
supports herself against a pillar.) ' 

Re-enter Camilla, l.h.s.e .followed by the Patriarch.&ju? 
Monks, with Torches; Laura and the Ladies also re¬ 
turn in confusion. While they enter , Rugantino 
..throws off his false beard and Beggar's dress, and 
9 appears as a Friar; he steps behind a pillar, draws 
a cowl over his face, and when the Monks enter^ he 
mixes with the crowd. 


Cam. This way ! this way ! 

Patriarch. No one is here! _ 

Cam. ’Twas a Beggar, whose bloody dagger— 

Patriarch. Search every aisle ! Away! 

( They disperse themselves through the? aisles.) 
Rug. (As he passes Rosabella, whose Ladies are listerunp* 
to Camilla's story, he clasps her hand, and says in a low 
voice .)—Remember 1 , 

Ros . (Starting.) Heavens I—that Friar is— 

Rug. (Still in a low voice, while he shows her the bki&dy 
dagger.) I saved your life! » 

f JKos. (After a moment's struggle.) LPftve me ! save your- 

l— , ' 
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* Rug. (Aloud, in a sanctified tone .) Benedicite! fair 
daughter! [Exit, l.h.u.e: 

Ros. I die!—Oh! support me!—( Her Ladies crowd 
around her; at the same moment the Patriarch and Monks 
return, and form a groupe, while the Scene closes .) 

SCENE IV.— A Chamber, with folding Doors and Steps, 

in Memmo's House. 

• 

Enter Contarino, Falieri, and Gonzaga, m.d. Servants 
bring in a Table, with Goblets, Lights, #c. 

Fal. ’Tis strange that Parozzi is not yet arrived. 

Con. ’Tis past the hour he mentioned. 

Gon. Memmo too, who went to seek him, returns not.— 
(During these speeches, the Servants arrange the Ta¬ 
ble, and retire.') 

Con. Where is the plaoa.of general rendezvous? 

Fal. In the ruined Carthusian Monastery. When last we 
mustered— 

Mem. ( Without, m.d.) Contarino! Falieri! 

, Con. ’Tis Memmo’s voice. 

4L 

NjJdEMMo rushes in, m.d. followed by Pisani. 

Mem . There! there’s a pretty spot of work ’ 

Con. What’s the matter ? 

Men\- There’s a fine kettle of fish! 

What’s the matter, I say ? 

m. The devil’s the matter! murder’s the matter! 
hanging’s the matter! the matter! Parozzi is—he is—I 
can’t bring mv^ongue to speak such a terrible word ! 

Pis. Friends, Parozzi is murdered. 

Con. MdPSered ? 

Fal. By whom ? 

^ Mem. By whom? by that fiend in a human form! by 
that pest, from whose knife no man’s throat is safe! by Ru- 
•gantino. 

Con. Fal. and Gon. Rifeantino? 

Pis. Even so! 

aPMem. And what’s jvorst, Parozzi has let him into our se¬ 
cret ; and to obtair/his own pardon, perhaps‘at this moment 
the Bravo is telling all to the Duke. 

B 6 
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Con. Confusion 1 ( Noise without , m.d.) 

Fal. Steps on the stairs! 

Mem. I dare say, the officers of justice! (Runs to E.H.) 

Gon. Bar the door! ( Contarino bars it hastily; in¬ 
stantly a loud knock is heard.) 

Mem. We’re all undone ! ( The knock is repeated .) 

Con. Is there no out-let ? 

Mem. None ! none! except one. Thirty feet high, out 
of the window into the canal! {A third knock .) 

A Voice. ( Without, m.d.) Open, I say ! 

All Consp. What’s that ? what’s that ? 

Con. Who speaks ? ( The door bursts open, and Ru- 
yantino appears in his Bravo's habit; his girdle is stuck 
full of daggers and pistols, his forehead is high, bald on one 
side, on the other covered with long straight shining hair ; 
his beard, thick eye-brows, and enormous mustachoes are 
black, and his face is marked with several scars.) 

Rug. {In a terrible voice as the door opens.) Rugan- 
tino!—Your slave, sweet Gentlemen Conspirators, 

Mem. I’m a dead man! . 

Con. ( Struggling to recover himself.) You among us ? 
You —Parozzi’s murderer ? 

Rug. Right! but mark me! I loved Rosabella, Farozzi 
was my rival, and I stabbed him to the heart. Now swear, 
that Rosabella shall be mine, elect me your chief, and I’ll 
keep your secret. 

Con. You our chief? Think you we’ll stoop— ■. 

Rug. Ye have stooped to Vice , can ye stoop lower? 
Will you accept my terms ? 1 

All. Never! (f 

Rug. Then go your own way; mine leads* to the Duke f 
to the Duke, sweet Signors ! Farewell! me^( Going.) 

Con. {Placing himself before the door, which av^loses.) 
—Not so fast! Draw, friends, draw! the villain’s in out, 
power, and— ( All draw.) 

Rug. In your power ? Ho! ho! {Laughing.) Now listen. 
When I left my home— . ' 

Mem. ( Pointing downwards.) That must be there for 
certain. 

Rug. {Sternly.) Silence! 

Oh! mercy on me! 

* iwjp.J left on my table a sealed packet, containing a full 
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account of your plans. This packet, if I return not before 
the clock strikes eleven, will be conveyed to the Duke. 
Now then, if you choose to stab me, I’ll lend you a sword 
myself. ( Throwing himself carelessly into a seat.') 

Con. Before eleven ? ( The chimes are heard.) 

Mem. And hark ! it chimes the three quarters! Oh ! go, 
go, go, my dear Rugantino. 

Rug. Do you accept my terms ? 

All. We do! we do! 

Rug. A list of your associates! 

Con. Thou hast it. ( Giving a paper.) 

Rug. ( Rises.) So 1 the attack must be made to-morrow 
night. 

Con. ^To-morrow? The emperor’s troops not arrived— 

Rug. (Proudly .) Cowards! Have ye not an host in 
Rugantino ? 

Con. It must not be, for— 

Rug. No? must not? Then here I sit, and the clock 
must strike eleven. ( Resuming his seat.) 

Mem. Sit? sit? For Heaven’s sake, consent to every 
|bing if he will but go! , 

Con. I could tear my flesh)—Rugantino, be all as thou 
wilt! ' -But time flies! The packet— 

Rug. Nay, I go; but first some wine. 

Mem. (Filling a. goblet hastily.) There ! there! my 
dear little fellow! 

Rug. Now pledge me! Pledge me on your knees! 

i (All take goblets and kneel , except Rugantino.) 

Mil. We pledge you, Rugantino! 

Rpg. (Starting from his chair , and looking at them as 
they kneel.) Ho! ho! Look! how low guilt can reduce 
the proude^J Rise, rise 1 Rugantino will not deign to drink 
with yt^t^—(Dashing downthegoblet) —Farewell! ( Going.) 

Con. (In a low voice to Falieri.) At least I’ll watch 
whither—( Following him ; Rugantino turns suddenly 
round, and presents a pistol at his breast.) 

Rug. (In a thundering voice.) —Follow me, and I fire! 
This pistol can kill but one , ’tis true : but who among you 
^houses to be that one ? 

Mem. Not I, I’m Aire! 

r Rug. Then let no one quit the room, till her hears my 
whistle, (In a terrible voice) or he dies! (He stops at 
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the door , takes off his hat, and bows.) Swee t Signors, 
eternally your slave 1 [Exit, m.d. 

Mem. Thank Heaven ! he’s gone at last! 

Con. ’Tis in vain to struggle. 

Fat. We are iu his toils; yet if he’s honest, he’ll be a 
powerful ally. ( The whistle is heard.) 

Con. Hark 1 ’tis the signal 1 

Fal. Away then ! [Exeunt, m.d. 

Mem. Aye ! aye ! away with you!—Oh ! Memmo, 
Mcmmo, Memmo ! Cursed was the hour, when you poked 
your foolish noddle into a plot! [ Exit, m.d. 

SCENE V.— Rosabella :*s Chamber. 


Enter Rosabella and Camilla, r.h. 


Cam. Yes, child; your adventure with this Bravo has 
made the Duke resolve, that you shall marry the Prince of 
Milan instantly. As to your love for Flodoardo— 

Rosa. Love, Camilla ? Dear, dear, there’s no love in the 
case ! what I feel for him is friendship—esteem—and surely 
Flodoardo deserves to inspire such sentiments. Deserves ?-\ 
ah! what does Flodoardo not deserve ? ( Crosses to r.u.) 

Cam. Very well; then you’d be quite contented^ were 
Flodoardo to marry another woman ? 

Rosa. Oh ! but Flodoardo would not marry another wo¬ 
man ; of that I’m quite sure, Camilla! 

Cam. Ah! child, child ! I see this Flodoardo will moke 
you give a great deal of pain'to your dear good father.— 
{Practising her dance.) 

Rosa. Indeed ? Then I am sure, I wish, 2 had never leen 
him! This odious Flodoardo!—to make sfie give pain— 
I’m quite vexed with him—quite angry—I donVSikc him at 
all! 

Cam. {Shaking her head.) What? not like him? 

Rosa. No! not at all! {Hesitating.) 

Cam. Not at all. 

Rosa. Not that I hate him neither; for you know, Ca¬ 
milla, there’s no reason, why I should hate this poor dear 
odoardo ? L 

Cavit. But there are reasons why you should try to forget 
! 
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Rosa. ( Eagerly .) Oh! as to that, I protest, I vow so 
often every day to think no more of him, that all day long 
1 think of nothing else! and when he declared his love, 
didn’t I frown and order him to quit Venice?—though I’m 
sure, I’ve done nothing but weep ever since he obeyed me? 
Now what can I do more ?—Camilla, I’ll go to my father, 
(Crosses to l.h.) avow every thing to him, and perhaps— 

Cam. (Dancing .) No ! that step’s not right. 

'Rosa. And why is that step not right! 

Cam. Because first you should sink thus—then borie thus 
—then— ( Dancing .) 

Rosa. What? before I go to my father? 

Cam. Lord! child, I wasn’t thinking about your father; 
I was thinking of my new pas seul , which I mean to dance 
at the fete to-morrow. 

Rosa. Psha! 


Enter Laura, l.h. 

Eaura. Signora Camilla, your Syren’s dress is finished. 

/ Cam. (Crosses to l.h.) Oh! charming!—I come, dear 
•Laura. [Exit Laura, l.h. 

Rosa. ( Surprised .) What?—a Syren’s dress ? 

# Cam. Yes; as you are to be the goddess Thetis, I mean 
to be one of your Syrens. Oh 1 such a dress, Signora! ( Go - 
ing.) 

Rosa. Stay, stay, Camilla.—Surely at your age— 

S Cam. My age ? Let me die, child, but to hear you talk, 
one vpAtld think I was quite passee! Because the bud is 
more delicate, has the rose full-blown no merits? Because I 
mayn’t do for the blaze of meridian day, is there no such 
thing as c and flight beauty ? Let me tell you, child, that in 
the eye's'"8T some people, some people may have scarcely 
less charms than—some people; ( Crosses to r.ii.) and though 
1 mayn’t represent quite as well as yourself the Goddess ol 
Spring , I flatter myself I may still figure with great effect as 
a Summer Syren.—( Crosses to l.h.) But time runs away, 
my tire-woman waits, and I fly to arrange my cockle-sheik 
jkjieu, Mademoiselle. ' [Exit dancing , LJf, 

"* Rosa. Poor Camilla I what pity that with so good a hear! 
the levity of her head—yet why blame a folly so innocent, 
and which keeps her in such good ^fRop^^herself end 
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others ? Ah ! rather let me strive to dispel my own delu¬ 
sion, so dangerous to myself and so repugnant to the wishes 
of my friends. Oh! Love, love, love! Dear, dear, I 
wish I didn't know what the disagreeable word means ! 

[Exit, l.ii. 

SCENE VI.— The Duke's Bed-Chamber. Night. 

A balcony in the centre ; on one side of it, a bed in an 
alcove ; on the other , a large mirror. 

The Duke, Lomelino, Manfrone, Stephano, Bertoldo, 
and Attendants are discovered. The Duke delivers 
letters to Stephano , who promises to use speed, and 
goes off, r.h. The Duke dismisses the rest. The 
room is now only lighted by a large candlestick with 
three branches placed on a table near the alcove , at 
which the Duke is seated. 


The Duke. Yet after all it must be owned, this Rug^n- 
tino is a singular character! The man, who can do what’ 
he has done, must possess such talents and such courage; 
as at the head of an aimy would enable him to conquer half 
the world ! Would I could once see this Rugantino ! * 

Rug. ( Who during this speech has come softly from the 
alcove , and now claps the Duke on the'shoulder .) Look up, 
then! ( The Duke starts from his chair—Rugantino nods 

to him familiarly .) * 

Die Duke. {After a pause.} Man—who art thou t • 

Rug. Thou see’st me ! and can’st doubt ? Well them I 
am the Bravo Rugantino! Foscari’s murderer—and tne 
.Republic's most devoted slave. * 

The Duke. Rugantino—thou art a fearful—a d§Wstable 
man! 

• Rug. Aye 1 Well! perhaps I am so; but at least *tis 
certain, Andreas, that you and I stand on the same line; 
for-at this moment are we the two greatest men in Venice, 
you in your way, 7 in mine —( The Duke moves towards 
the door, Rugantino bars his passaged) Hold, friend! ns^ 
sofast Jwe must first have some conversation. 

' , Tke iB& ke. ( With offended dignity.) Indeed 1 then be 

Mark me, miscreant! Instantly confess 
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Who bribed you to murder Foscari, abjure your bloody trade* 
quit the Republic, or I swear— 
f Rug. Quit it? abjure—and why should I do all this?— 
through fear of thee ? Ho! ho! ( Laughing rudely.) 

through fear of Venice ? Ha! Rugantino fears not Venice; 
’ti§ Venice that fears Rugantino! Quit the Republic? 
Well! on one condition— 

The Duke. Name it! 

Rug. ’Tis a mere trifle!—Give me your daughter for my 
bride. 

The Duke. Insolent!—My daughter is already a Prince's 
bride! Within this hour my written promise sent to the 
Prince of Milan— 

Rug. Aye ? Well, well! within another hour this dag¬ 
ger in the Prince’s heart shall make your written promise 
void. 

The Duke. Has Heaven no lightnings ? ( Goes to his seat.} 

Rug. Hear yet more—I’ve sold for ten thousand ducats 
the lives of your friends Lomelino and Manfrone: now give 
mHtosabella, and I’ll break the bargain. 

Z.The Duke. (Frantic with rage , snatches up the light , 
and hastens to the door.) Monster!—Guards! guards! 

Rug. Say you so ? Thus then! ( Takes off his hat , and 
suddenly strikes out the light with it; he then steps back to 
the mirror, which he pushes away , and passes through the 
aperture.) 

jpie Duke. Ha! miscreant—Lights! lights, I say ? ( The 
door opens.) 

Aug ^Putting his head out.) Au revoir, good father that 
is tojbe I ( Closes the mirror.) 

EnterJ&EKibhVQ and Guards , R.H. with Torches , 

The Duke. Seize him! 

Ber. Whom, my Lord ?' We see no one. 

( The Guards search the Room.) 

The Duke. Traitors! Have you let him pass ? 

Ber. Pass? No one has past us. 

9He Duke. Not pass’d you ? 

Ber. Nor is any qpe*here. 

The Duke. My brain turns round »— ’Tis a fiend inhuman 
^ape. 
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Enter Rosabella, rji. 

Ros. Dear father what means— 

The Duke, Oh! my child—Rugantino—even now he 
was here f 

Ros. Good Heavens f 

The Duke. He threatened too—( To Bertoldo.) Call 
Manfrone and Lomelino hither instantly!—Fly! 

[j Exit Bertoldo , r.h. 

Steph. ( Without.) Where is the Duke? 

The Duke. What new alarm ? 

Enter Stephano, r.h. 

Steph. Justice, justice!—The prince of Milan— 

The Duke. Say on! Be quick! 

Steph. Within this hour arrived at Venice.—Even now I 
found him in his chamber—bleeding—dying— 

The Duke. Heavens! . x 

Steph. He murmured —“ A base assassin—!” and. 
expired. Near him lay your written promise; a bloody J 
dagger was struck through it, and— 

The Duke. That dagger—Bring it! Away 1 

[Exit Stephano , R.H. 

Enter Bertoldo, r.h. j 

Bert. (A letter in his hand). My lord, the chambers 
of Manfrone and Lomelino both are vacant. In vain-y-(^4 
sealed packet is thrown into the room.) * 

The Duke. What’s that? ' 

Bert. This letter was thrown into the balcony—( Giving 
it to the Duke.) 

The Duke. Manfrone’s hand?-*-l tremble.—Read, read, 
my child! 

Ros. ( Opens it, and reads.) Lomelino lies dead at my 
feet, and his murderer compels me to write this m his blood 
—4jP e *, Andreas, and by the hand of—( She screams, 
drdSmSke Utter which the Duke snatches up.) 
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Enter Stepha^o, and Guards , r.h. 

Steph. Here is the dagger, and on the hilt stands the 
name of- 

Ros. (Looking at the dagger.) ■» 

The Duke. (examining the letter at the time)./ 1 
Rugantjno. 

Rug. { Without, as if under the balcony). Ho! ho? 

All. Hark! {some run to the balcony; the rest remain, 
as if petrified by amazement, and form a tabular.) 


END OF THE FIRST ACT. 


ACT II. 


SCENE I.— The Palace Gardens. 


‘huzzas” are heard without, and shouts of “ FJodoardo! 

Flodoardo!” 


Rosabella enters from the Palace, r.h. s.e. 


Ros. He is returned!—Flodoardo is returned!—Oh! joy 
-past utterance. But he returned against my positive orders 
-41 must be angry with him— very angry.—But alas the 
day ! hpw shall I manage to conceal my pleasure! See, see, 
he comes ! 


Enter Rugani^o, r.h. s.e. clad in glittering armour, from 
the PJbace. Every trace of deformity is gonm, and he 
appears a young and handsome warrior. 


Rug. {Aside). She's Tiere—and oh! so lovely!—Alas I 
sweet maid! how would the roses of thy cheek grow pale, 
knew’st thou, that the man now approaching is the dreaded 
Rugantino!— {He advances, bowing respectfully). —'Lady t 
<i jkos. {Aside.) Cavalier—I—you—you hive been very 
long absent—thatjs^-I mean—did you receive much plea¬ 
sure from your travels? 
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Rug. {His voice during this scene is always tender and 
melancholy.') Much—for every where I heard the praise of 
Rosabella. 

Ros. {Seriously.) Flodoardo!—will you again offend 
me? 

* Rug. After this hour I shall never offend you more— 
Lady, I come to say farewell—for ever? 

Ros. For ever?—Ah ! Flodoardo, and can you then 
leave me?—Can you leave my father, I meant to say? 

Rug. ( With a melancholy smite.) Your father? 

Ros. His friendship for you is so warm— 

Rug. I value it highly; but it cannot make me happy. 

Ros. ( Smiling faintly.) Does then your happiness re¬ 
quire so much ? 

Rug. ( With enthusiasm.) It does! it does!—But one 
boon can make me happy—I have begged for it on my 
knees!—( Pressing her hand to his lips) —I have begged 
for it, Rosabella, and my suit has been rejected. 

Ros. {Trying gently to disengage her hand.) Enthu¬ 
siast J 

Rug. ( Drawing her nearer to him.) Rosabella! 

Ros. What would you of me ? 

Rug. Your heart! my happiness! 

Ros. Flodoardo! ( After a moment's struggle with her- 
self, she forces her hand from him.) Leave me! I com¬ 
mand you!—leave me this instant. { Tie bows , and retires 
with a melancholy air. At the palace-gate he stops , arjd 
waves his hand). 

Rug. Lady, farewell!—We meet—no more! 

Ros. Stay, oh! stay, Flodoardo! 1—I am thine! 

Rug. {Rushing back.) Rosabella! f 

Ros. Thine!—and for ever? {Hefalls on ht^knee, and 
she sinks upon his bosom.) 

The Duke entersfrom the palace, R.U. u.E. 

The Duke. Do my eyes deceive me ? 

Ros. ( Shrieking .) My father! _ 

The Duke. How has my confidence been betrayed! (fit* 
’ turns to them.) « 

Rug.iS tky, noble Andreas; stay, and hear— 
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The Duke. Young man, what excuse?— 

Rug. £xcusc? Oh! 1 need none for loving Rosabella; 
Jtwere for him to excuse himself, who had seen Rosebella, 
and not loved her!—-Andreas, I adore your daughter; 1 de¬ 
mand her for my bride. 

The Duke. {Proudly.) You? —A nlbedy stranger, who— 
Ros. {Hastening to the Duke, throwing her arms round 
his neck, and hiding her face in his bosom.) Oh! be not 
incensed with him, dear father! 

The Duke. ( With solemnity.) Rosabella!—hast thou 
given this youth thy heart,—given it to him— irrevocably? 

Rug. {Repeats with emphasis, while his countenance be - 
comes suddenly overcast, and he presses his hand against 
his breast, as if to repress some painful feeling.) Irrevoca~ 
bly? —Ah ! {Rosabella raises her head with a smile, and 
ivhile one arm is still round the Duke's neck, she extends 


the other towards Rugantino, and presses his hand.) 

The Duke. I am answered! Flodoardo, ( Crosses to 
centr e.) y ou see this maid!—will you deserve her? 

ffiffTPeserve her? Ask what thou wilt, and I swear— 
/The.Duke. Mark then! The murderer of Manfrone and 
ixomelino, of Foscari and the Prince of Milan.—Go! bring 
him hither!—alive, or dead, thou must give into my 
power the terrible banditti-king, Rugantino. 

Rug. {Starting.) My noble lord!— 

Ros. Oh! no, no, no! he must not! Too surely this de- 


te&led monster— 

'Rug. {Anxiously.) Detested? —Oh! silence, Rosabella; 
at leas^llow me to hope! Wilt thou swear, Andreas, that 
Rugantino once in your power, nothing shall prevent Rosa¬ 
bels from being my bride ? 

The Duke^ If wear it. 

Rug. Enough! now mark me, Duke—You give a masque 
tliis night in the Nereid’s Island? 

The Duke. I do. All Venice is invited. 


Rug. ’Tis well! Let my purpose be kept secret; and 
as soon as all those are arrived, whose names are in this list, 
( Giving a * paper,) your guards must surround the only ei** 
trqj$e to the Saloon. Then let them discharge their mus¬ 
kets, and if I still live, at that signal will I produce before 
ypu this dreaded Rbgantino. 

The. Duke. You shall be obeyed—But how— 
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Rug. No questions! I must away-—Rosabella— 

Ros. ( Crosses to centre , weeping, and embracing him.) 
Obi Flodoardo—perhaps— Rugantino’s dagger—But no,s 
ho, no!—Hea\en is just. Heaven is merciful, and we shall 
meet again!—Away then!—Come, father, come! 

[Exit Ros. and Duke , r.h.u.e. Rug. l.h. 


SCENE II.— A ruined Monastery. — Sunset. 


Enter Falieri, Memmo, and Gonzaga, l.h. u.e. 

Fal. Our associates not arrived ?—Yet Rugantino charged 
us to muster our forces here, and engaged to meet us at 
sunset. 

Gon. ’Tis a perilous knave, that Rugantino! ^ 

Mem. Perilous?—I protest. I’m glad our plot is to be. 
executed to-night, if it’s only that I mayn’t come into con¬ 
tact any more with that devil incarnate! I really believe 
he deals with the Black Gentleman, and that no mischief 
happens in Venice without his having a finger in the pye! 
—If any one dies, it’s he kills them; if a house is on fire, it& 
he kindles it; nay. I’m morally certain, ’twas he that occa¬ 
sioned the last earthquake! 

Fal. Yet at least he keeps his word—Lomelino and 
Manfrone are already no more. , 

Mem. Very true, but yet—Ileigho! my poor ten thou¬ 
sand ducats* 

Gon. Hark? 

Fal. ’Tis Contarino!—Now, friend, where’s Rugantino? 

\ 

Enter Contarino, r.h. Mxf 


Con. Even now I left him. Flodoardo is returned, and 
Rugantino thinks it good to despatch4lim immediately. I 
warrant he’ll soon give a good account of him! 

Mem. Nay, when despatching is the business, to do the 
gentleman justice, he loses no time. • 

Com. Are you all invited to the Duke’s masque to-njgjjt? 
J1 ! and in the most urgent and flattering manner?' 
Sjphat’s well i it proves we are nek suspected. a 
CS f d&Mifre there’s no trick in all this.—If this 


Fal 
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shojf of kindness should be only a take-in, now—Mercy on 
me* my teeth chatter at the thought! 

Con. Mark me, friends—we must go armed to the Duke’s. 

Fal. Leave his highness to me; this poniard is quite at 
his service. 

Gon. The whole Council of Ten are invited— 

Con. Down with them every man. 

Mem. Aye, aye! fine talking!—But suppose it should 
turrt out to be—“ Down with ourselves?” 

Con. Silence, thou white-livered wretcli! 

Mem. Come! don’t be so snappish, if you please! ( Crosses 
to L.II.) 

Qon. The stroke of midnight must be the signal for 
Conznga’s quitting the saloon, and hastening to seiz^ the 
Arsenal. 

f Fat. As soon as he hears the alarm-bell, the Admiral Adorno 
will lead his people to our assistance. 

Con. Oil! our success is sure, and—But our comrades 
approach. Be alert, friends; hasten to distribute the arms 
an^rimson scarfs, which are to distinguish our partizans. 


Enter Pisani and Conspirators, l.h. — scarfs , swords > 
•pis/ >fs, <$*c. are distributed; and each drawing his 
swot d, they kneel , and swear fidelity 


Con. Strangers approach—Disperse, and remember that 
the signal is— 

^Alt. Midnight! [ Exeunt , severally , 

Entei^e Duke, r.ti. Camilla, l.h. dressed as a Syren , 
y with a comb in one handy and a looking-glass in the 
other. 


The Duke. What news, Camilla ? 

Cam. The bcst, j- y«UB s higliness. Every thing’s ready, 
the Tritons and Nereids are dressed, the gondolas are wait¬ 
ing, and we’re all impatient to be gone. , 

The Duke. Why, Camilla, you are in high spirits! 

Cam. In spirits? In ecstacies! My head’s at this moment 
a effaos of the most eychantirfg images, of nothing but masks# 
coloured lamps, and musicians, conchs, oupids, and ceejkln* 
Snells! 
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* The Duke . Delightful!—And may I ask what yow 1 are 
to be? 

Cam . ( Curtseying with a smile of self-satisfaction .) A 
Syren, your highness. 

The Duke. A Syren!—Truly, Camilla, ’twas lucky for 
Ulysses that you were not a Syren in his days; closing his 
ears would not have availed him; he must have closed his 
eyes too. 

Cam.-(Curtseying.) Oh! mercy!—Oh! Heaven!—Let 
me die, but your highness makes me blush! 

The Duke. ’Tis the better:—Nothing becomes beauty 
like blushing. [Exit, l.h. 

Cam. So! So!—Such warmth ! — “ Nothing becomes 
beauty like—■” Let me die if his highness isn’t a little 
smitten with me himself. 

Steph. (Without, l.h.) Camilla! Signora Camilla * v 
Cam. It’s Stephano! and quite Tritonised , I protest. 

Enter Stephano, dressed as a Triton , 

• • 

Cam. Charming, Signor 1 charming!—Well, let me die, 
But sea-green’s a .most becoming colour! and then that 
beard’s so divinely degagee as the French have it— 

Steph. Very likely! But come, come! the Duke stays for 
you! 

Cam. Stays for me? I fly, Signor, I fly *—Now then for 
the Nereid’s island. [Exeunt, l.j». 

SCENE III.— An immense Grotto , composed of vchjegated 
spars and crystals. In the centre a large porch (with 
folding doors richly ornamented) projects far intone 
scene. f 

On R.ti. s.e. the Duke is seated under a canopy on an ele¬ 
vated throne ; Falieri stand? otr the steps of it, con¬ 
versing with the Duke. Two Gothic seats below the 
throne . On, the l.h. in the front are Contarino, 
Mrmmo, and Gonzaga ; Laura, Pisani, Lords and 
LetoMt Sfc.form groupes j» the back-ground. 

0 

Gonzaga, how 'kindly the* Duke smiles o^ 
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Hon. ’Tis plain that he suspects nothing. 

X5m. Now, Memmo, what are become of your fears ? 

Mem. Fears ? I feel so bold, so desperate, that I quite 
ong for midnight. 

Con. (Laughing .) Oh! brave Memmo! (Flourish if 
nusic). —But the masque is beginning.—Look! Pan ana 
he Sylvan Deities are arriving in honour of the birth-day of 
rhetis. * 

(A procession enters — Pan, dancing , Satyrs and Ha¬ 
madryads—Diana with her Nymphs*—Mars in 
his chariot; Warriors—Bacchus seated on a ton j 
Bacchannals. On one side , Venus with Cupid de¬ 
scends ; and Minerva on the other. The Celestial 
Palace comes down amidst thunder and lightning— 
Jupiter, Juno, Sfc. come out of the Palace , which 
re-ascends—Pluto and Proserpine rise on a burning 
throne ; they alight , and the Car sinks.') 

Mem. Well! Pluto’s as like Rugan— 

ConrfjStopping his mouth.) Ilush ! ' 

(Ptoserpine expr esses her envy of the beauty of the 
three Goddesses; she waves her sceptre, and a 
golden apple appears with this inscription—“ For 
the Fairest—She throws it before them.—They 
contend for it.—Marine Music.—At this moment 
a volley of musquetry is heard. All start in hor¬ 
ror ; the music stops abruptly ; a dead silence for 
a moment.) 

All tlmfGuests. What was that! 

Thenjuke. (Aside.) ’Twas the signal. 

MS. (Aside to Camilla.) My heart beats—! 

mem. ( To th^Duke.) Suffer me to enquire what noise— 
[He opens tlte folding doors ; the Porch appears filled 
with guards.) * 

Guards. Back! 


Mem. (Starting.) Guards ? (Buns down to 
The Guests. Guards? Guards? 

The Duke. (Advancing.) Fear nothing, my friends \— 
his precaution regards no one here; but know, before *xt ! 


Ht i ue remainder ot tbe Masque is now transposed to,the eoBMphM*' 
j»n of the piece. 

c 
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j|$%fdres, f you will fee in this saloon—the Bravo Rftgan- 

JjteHow! 

TO# Duke. Yes I Flodoardo has engaged,- 

ffatff, ( Without.) Give us way! 

I?#« (A raptures.) Tisjie, and safe 1 
{ TO# Guards open to the right and left, and Rugantino 
itffl as Fto&oardo , rushes in, wrapt" in a large' 
msmile.) 

h Bless me I—I’m afraid that— 

{Mtemfy) Be calm, Signor! there is nothing to 

fbig. Bigiiors, you all know my business here ! Answer 
&t» ttygfce of Venice; have you not sworn, that Rugantino 



mug. He still Hves. 

JUfOonsp. (Hastily-) He lives! 

Mug, He Still lives, Signors. (Bowing ) 
i Mae* (fimbratiina Camilla.) Did’st thou hear that Ca¬ 
milla! the villahn soil lives ! Not one drop of blood has 
feitort tbejanofcent hand of Flodoardo. 
f ‘ Mug. (mmSming.) Innocent ?—Ah»—Now then be pre- 
produce the Bravo before you, and— f 

ft Cam, Oh 1 Heavens, not here. Signor» I sheMdie of a 
iho^sa^d litfle fears, if yon bring him here! ^ 

Mmk And I Ml die of ten thousand little fears. V 
jv Mug. fake nothing, good Camilla. Borseated, AndKias. 

the reft arrange themselves ^behind the Duke— Rugan- 

#lW* coming/ * * 

fTOfJQwta seats himself ,• Jlosgjtetta is on one side 
0fr Camilla ; tits Conspirators are on the 
%t^^n^dismay.) 

fawmrds the porch. ) Rugantino!—* 
free still further hack.) —Rugantino! 

0 , lest-— 4 * * r ” 

v the porch, but etitl in eight, though his 
spectators.) —Rugantino! Isay. V 
Hard* him.) Oh) venture not. 
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4kTdfF—{/u the moment that she lays her hand on hie arm 
he jnrows off his cloak and helmet, and appears in <*•** 
/ht, and with the countemme of the Bravo 7) * 

Rug. Ho! ho!— (Rosabella falls senseless at 'hiefeet) 
Andreas starts from his chair . All utter a cry of surprise 
and terror .) 

Rug. (In the Bravo's voice.) Now tfl£n! You 
to se$ the Bravo Rugantino ? Here he stands, and is const 
to claim his bride. s 

Con. Without there! Guards! 

Rug. {Presenting a put of.) That word again, and you 
never speak another! 

Roe. ( Recovering. )—-Dreadful illusion! —Methought— 
Flodoardo— 

Rug. ( In his natural voice.) Illusion ?—Rosabella, ’twat 
(Gone; your beloved Flodoardo and the Bravo Rugantino 
are the same; in me you behold both. # 

Ros. (In despair.) ’Tis false! ’tis false! Flodoardo's 
actions ^$re good and glotjous as a Demi-God’s! Flodoardo 

and thou -Wretch, whom many a bleeding ghost has 

long since accused at the throne of Heaven, dare riot thou 
to'prophane the name of Flodoardo!—’Tis false! His false! 

Rug. (Proud and earnest.) Then mark, and be con* 
Winced! —(He turns away, and in a moment appears with 
'Flodoardo'’s countenance and the Bravo's habit.) Look on 
ne dow, Rosabella; you see me changed; but change 
is Fmay, of one thing be assured; / am the man whom you 
oved as Flodoardo. Rosabella—-dost thou love me still? 

* Ros . f,Throwing herself on Camilla's bosom.) Man 1 
ban i Now God forgive you for torturing me so cffttelly 1 
Tne Duke. (Recovering from hie etupor.) —Guards I 
seize him! T§ tQbscaffold! * 

Rug. What ?—Have I not kept my promise ? Puke of 
r enic<», will you not ke ep your oath ? 

The thske. It was«gfTOnSathe virtuous Flodoardo; wkh, 
le murderer Rugantino I made no compact. Speak, Sew^. 
>rs; ought I to keep an oath so made? 

The Senators. No, no! To the scaffold ! t 

Mfpn. Aye, to the scaffold! ' 4 f 

t Rug. Js it so then?sand will no one intercede 
bontartno! One w<frd in my favour— * 

tiJCton*. Away! address not thyself to me 1 

c 2 * 
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Rug. Good Signor Memrao, plead for me ! You ^on' 
me well, and— 

i Mem. ( Alarmed .) I ?—I know nothing at all about you l 
—I never saw you before—never heard of you—and hope 
' never to see or hear of you again! 

Rug. What ? and does no one pity the wretched Rugan- 
tino?— No one /-—Are all silent 1 — all? —My fate then is 
decided! To the scaffold !—( Going .) 

Ros. (Springing forward with a erg of agony , and fall¬ 
ing at the Duke's feet , who is crossing to the Conspirators , 
L.H.)—Mercyl mercy!—Pardon lum!—Pardon— Rvgan - 
tino ! 

Rug. ( In rapture .) Say’st thou so ? —Ha! an Angel 
pleads for Rugantino in his last moments. 

Ros. He is a sinner—but leave hirnto the justice of Hea¬ 
ven ! He is a sinner—but Rosabella adores him still * 

The Duke. ( Repulsing her } Away, unworthy girl i—he 
dies 1 

Rug. And can you look on with dry eyes, whih a that in¬ 
nocent dove bleeds at your feet ? Go, barbarian ? you ne¬ 
ver loved her as she deserved ! ( Raising her from the 
ground.) Now then she is yours no longer ! thou art mine, 
Rosabella; art Ruganlino’s; thou lov’st me, as 1 would he 
loved j I am blessed, and now to business !— The Duke it • 
turns to the throne. He places Rosabella , who ts almos ^ 
fainting, in Camilla s arms.) —Within there!— (//<? sorfnd v 
\ a whistle; Guards rush in, M.D. and surround the Con¬ 
spirators i the doots are closed after them.) —Gua' l, em 
well! You have your orders * ^ 

c, The Duke. What means— 

'; Rug. It means, that this night your life and the co ^ m 
1 of Venice were doomed to conclude together. „ 

Gen. Noble Andreas, believe not— 

Rug. { With majesty.) Silence j, 4 I know your whole plot, 
and the officers of justice by j,l§ ord&s have already seized 
• the gentry with the crimson scarfs. Duke, still doubt you my 
truth? Mark then ! ( Turning to the Conspirators.) The 
first, who acknowledges his guilt, shall be freely pardoned ! 
I swear it, /, the Bravo Rugantino. 

, Mem. {Falling at the Duke's feet.) Venetians, Ru 

» o has told you true ! 

Rttg. Live !— (Memmo rises.) 
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]fl!em. Sol will as long as I can [Keif, m.d. 

The Consp . ’Tis false ! ’tis false I 

Rug. False? Then hour me—and then tremble—Man- 
frone and lioinelmo, the Duke’s friends, are still alive. 
{The doors fly open ; Manfrone and Lomelino appear .) 
Away with them 1 —( The Duke embraces Mmijrone and 
Lomelino .) 

Ros. Joy; joy 1 Camilla, joj *—Rugantino is not then 
a murderer f Alas ? and yet Foscari’s death— 

Rug. Fear nothing, my love* Chance led me to the 
cave, where Fostari lay robbed and wounded by banditti, 
and before the \enorable man expired, 1 swore to revenge 
his murder—Traced out the villains; in whose society I re¬ 
ceded some hints of the conspiracy. I made my plans for 
’Ideating it known to Lomelino, who assisted me in my de¬ 
igns ; he taught me a private entrance to the Duke’s chain- 
ber, and persuaded Manfrone to share his concealment, un¬ 
til it became needful that their deaths should be believed. 

The Duke But the Prince of Milan’s murder— 

Rug. Was imaginary. Stcphano was in my secret, and 
reeled by my orders. 

The Duke. And the Prince of Milan himself— 

Rug. ( Throwing off his Bravo's habit, and appearing 
splendidly dressed with several orders , $r.)—Behold him! 
'he Duke. Amazement! 

Ros. Y ou ? you the Prince of Milan ?— 

1 The Prince. Even so. The perfidy of one ungrateful 
wo'nar nad made me distrust the whole sex; and I swore ne- 
u-r u) unite my fate but to her who would be constant to me 
u* Jer every circumstance. Rosabella has stood the jtrial; 
and i now gloly to salute as Milan’s future mistress the 
R taco's Bride! 

Ros. Oh ! happy, happy Rosabella! 

TKIP Duke . llowU*ri^fe&sunshine after a day so stormy 1 
Forth, forth, ray son * LeCsNhousand torches show Veiuce 
her preserver! Let a thousand voices join in the dM 
shout—“'Honoured be the Brayo!—Happy is the Brfcwfe 
Bade I” 

All. Huzza! % 
r ( The folding doors epen^he ftj 
by the Moon. Mptwtfflpd A 
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Neteids and Tritons, Stephano is among * 
then Camilla and two other females as 
Last a machine representing a rock of rev 
floating on a silver sea, whose waves are in moi 
On the summit of the rock is a brilliant conch-shell, 
in which sits Rosabella . Artificial Zephyrs hang 
over her, some seeming to fan her with their wings, 
others with their breath to impel the rockforwards, 
which is drawn by enormous Dolphins, spouting up 
water ; while on the head of each stands a little 
Cupid, holding golden reins, with which he appears 
to guide the animal. The three rival Goddesses 
agree to give Rosabella the apple , even Proserpine 
applauding the decision .— The Conch sinks gent /. 
till it louchee the earth, when Rosabella quits the s 
machine, and receives the apple from ike GcJ 
desses .) 

( The Ptince and Rosabella enter the comk, which 
ascends to its former elevation j the machine moves 
on in triumph, and as it passes along the front of 
the etage, the curtain falls.) r ' 


Mate. 








